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WINTER REMEMBERED 


Two evils, monstrous either one apart, 

Possessed me, and were long and loath at going: 
A cry of Absence, Absence, in the heart, 

And in the wood the furious winter blowing. 


Think not, when fire was bright upon my bricks 
And past the tight boards hardly a wind could enter, 
I glowed like them, the simple burning sticks, 

Far from my cause, my proper heat, my centre. 


Better to walk forth in the murderous air 

And wash my wound in the snows; that would be healing, 
Because my heart would throb less painful there, 

Being caked with cold, and past the smart of feeling. 


Which would you choose, and for what boot in gold, 
The absence, or the absence and the cold? 


Joun CrowE Ransom, 


Vanderbilt University. 











ERASMUS: A HUMANIST AMONG REFORMERS 


When Petrarch, after many efforts, succeeded in obtaining 
from Constantinople certain manuscripts of Homer and Plato, 
he held them reverently in his hands and contemplated them 
longingly; then, bending his head over them, he kissed them 
and sighed over them. He had not the Greek to read them; 
but there in those unfamiliar characters were the songs of 
Homer, and the thoughts of the divine Plato; and he loved them, 
although, as he said, they were dumb to him, and he was deaf 
to them. Those kisses of homage were symbolic. Petrarch 
acted as the leader and representative of the goodly company of 
which he was the first: those true children of the Renaissance 
whom we call the Humanists. For the Humanists loved learning, 
as the Greeks loved beauty, for its own sake, and scorned toassume 
any attitude of apology for their devotion. To the questions that 
were hurled at them—as they are hurled at their successors— 
as to the utility of such studies, they returned only a disdainful 
silence, for the utilitarian could not possibly understand such an 
answer as alone the Humanists would give. 

The Revival of Learning, which was the most conspicuous 
and most important feature of the Renaissance, dawned upon 
Europe like a rising sun, and men who had been walking in 
intellectual darkness looked about them and saw glories and beau- 
ties all new to them, although they were dimly aware of their ex- 
istence. The Church andthe schools were overlaid with the cor- 
ruptions of the Dark Ages. The clergy, the lawyers and the 
doctors spoke a rough and ready Latin, full of barbarous words 
and rude syntax, in which the grace and majesty of the Roman 
tongue were lost. The great authors of Rome were practically 
unread. The Greek language was forgotten, and well-nigh lost. 
The European tongues were obscured with dialectic corruptions, 
and, with the exception of the Italian, were as yet immature; 
and this dog-Latin was the only means of communication among 
the student class. The great philosophies of the ancient days 
had given way to the fantastic jargon of the schoolmen, with 
their endless disputations over crazy trifles. Still, there was a 
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stirring of the human intellect in progress, and the world was 
waiting for the torch which should be at once signal and guide. 
It is not our purpose, however, to dwell at any length upon that 
mighty outbreak which we call the Renaissance, but only to 
touch upon one side of the life of one of its truest children. 

The Revival of Learning began with Petrarch. On one mem- 
orable day he was led to open the pages of a manuscript of Cicero, 
and he read with wonder. The majestic march of the stately 
sentences, the gracious dignity of the style, the weighty ora- 
tions, the leisurely essays, the graceful letters, the atmosphere 
of the very finest culture of the great days of Rome, all en- 
chanted the Italian poet. Surely some of the lost glory of the 
ancient time could be brought back by study and labor! And 
to bring it back became one of the'passions of Petrarch’s life. 
The torch was lighted now, and passed swiftly from hand to 
hand. Associations of students sprang up in Italy, notably in 
Rome, Florence and Venice. The manuscripts of the classics 
were sought out with ardor and studied with avidity. Scholars 
went to work with passion to purge out the barbarisms which 
had been suffered to defile their common tongue. The more 
thoroughgoing among them cherished an ambition to use no 
word which had not the sanction of some writer of the Golden 
Age of Latin literature. Some of them, like Cardinal Bembo, 
went so far as to eschew every word that was not to be found in 
Cicero. The Latin of European scholars began to lose its de- 
generate coarseness, and to take on a Roman shape, until it be- 
came, in some hands, a language with which Cicero himself 
would have found little fault. 

Along with the revival of Latin came in the study of Greek. 
That golden tongue had faded out of men’s minds. Inno Euro- 
pean university was there such a thing as a course in Greek. 
When students in the classroom came across a Greek word, or 
a line of Greek, they would pass it over with the formula; ‘‘Gra- 
cum est; legi non potest’’. But now there was a rush to learn it. 
Boccaccio, the disciple of Petrarch, seems to have been the first 
European scholar toacquire what might be called a working know]- 
edge of the language, and sucteeded in producing a Latin transla- 
tion of the //zad. Coluccio Salutati, the Florentine Chancellor of 
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State, who was such a good Latinist that his official reports 
were copied and studied as models, brought to Europe the first 
competent teacher of Greek, Manuel Chrysoloras ; and later on the 
learned John Argyropoulos came to Italy, and became the teacher 
of Lorenzo di Medici, Politian, and Johann Reuchlin, of which 
last-named scholar more anon. To the Humanists the revela- 
tion of Greek literature was a vision of glory and beauty. Here 
broke upon them the rush and lilt of the //ad, the surge and thun- 
der of the Odyssey, the power and passion of Atschylus, the grace 
and depth of Sophocles, the dramatic maturity and perfection of 
Euripides, the fiery sweetness of Sappho and the undying charm 
of Theocritus. Here was Aristotle, master of minds, complete in 
his all-embracing treatises, and no longer requiring to be studied 
in rude and fragmentary Latin translations. And, above all, here 
was the incomparable Plato, with his lofty imaginings, his noble 
aspirations, his sweet Hellenic sanity. All the honey of Hymettus 
was before the amazed and delighted eyes of those who by acquiring 
the Greek tongue were able to sip its sweets. And the Human- 
ists plunged delightedly into these delectable studies. So profi- 
cient became many scholars, even among the non-professional 
classes, that the syndics of the Aldine press, under the leader- 
ship of Paulus Manutius, transacted all the business of their 
publishing house in Greek. This rapid proficiency throws an 
interesting light upon the popular impression that Greek is an 
excessively difficult language. The theory that such is the case 
I believe to be a schoolboy tradition taking its rise from the 
novelty of the characters to an eye accustomed only to Roman 
letters. The Greek verb has as few irrationalities as any of the 
Indo-European languages, although we may admit that that is 
not saying a great deal ; its declined article adds greatly to the 
ease with which its sentences are understood ; its system of 
particles makes it an instrument of the most delicate precision. 
In fact, it may be doubted whether it is as difficult a Janguage as 
Latin. And yet, strange to say, by the middle of the sixteenth 
century it had begun to die out again! 

The golden tongue has often been threatened since, and an 
angry cloud has more than once gathered about it. But may 
Apollo and the Nine avert the day when our schools shall again 
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echo that complacent formula of contented ignorance: ‘*Gracum 
est; legi non potest’’. 

In the midst of the Humanist band stands out one man, a 
single side of whose many-sided life we propose to consider. 
He was born at Rotterdam in 1467. His patronymic was Gier- 
hard : in Latin, Desiderius; in Greek, Erasmus. And the Latin 
and Greek appellations, together with the local designation, 
Roterodamus, became his name for all the years of his adult life. 
He was perhaps no better a Latinist than Politian ; he was per- 
haps not so great a Grecian as Budaeus or Reuchlin; but the 
fertility of his mind, the brilliancy of his wit, and the charm of 
his personality, have fairly won for him the royal crown among 
the Humanists. Never since the ninth century, at least, had 
Latin been less of a dead language than it was in the hands of 
Erasmus. Easy, racy, sparkling, the ancient tongue slipped 
from his pen with a facile grace. He himself said that he could 
write in no other language. His native Flemish, of course, he 
must have spoken. Froude conjectures that he must have 
known Frenchand German. But he tells us himself that he could 
not speak French ; he was unable to read two of Luther’s German 
books which were sent to him; and he declined a parish in 
England which Archbishop Warham had offered him, because 
he could not preach in English. Latin was the language in 
which he thought and wrote and spoke. To say that he was not 
always classical is to utter an obvious truism. New things had 
to have new names. Ultra-classicists like Bembo and Sadoleto, 
who refused to use any but Ciceronian words, had to confine 
their published work to ancient themes. The most accom- 
plished of modern Latinists, although the veriest of purists, 
could not say in classical language that he was going to tele- 
phone for a taxicab to take him to the railway station. And so 
a man like Erasmus, who wrote on such a wide range of sub- 
jects, had to use some words at which Quintilian would have 
shuddered, although he often contrives by a bit of clever and 
amusing paraphrasing to avoid verbal atrocities which might 
wound the ears of his more sensitive friends. Some jealous 
Florentines dubbed him Porrophagus, on account of his alleged 
fondness for the word porro. I have not thought it worth while 
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to search through the pages of Erasmus to ascertain whether 
this charge is well founded or not, but I am very certain that if 
Erasmus wrote forro very often, it was because porro was the 
word which most exactly expressed his meaning. He threw 
himself into the study of Greek with delighted ardor, and fairly 
revelled in it. He studied Greek poetry, plays and philosophy ; 
he read the Greek Fathers ; he translated Plutarch, and he trans- 
lated Lucian,—this latter with a particular relish, we may imag- 
ine, for Lucian’s was a mind kindred to his own. Circum- 
stances had forced him into the Church, and had even made an 
Augustinian monk of him, but at heart he was neither monk nor 
priest, any more than Petrarch was. He was a man of letters, 
first and last, of delicate health and fastidious tastes. The life 
of a monastery was intolerable to him. The long daily offices 
bored him, and took him away from his beloved studies. His 
fellow-monks exasperated him by their coarse talk and their 
conceited ignorance. The perfunctory and conventional morti- 
fications of the flesh which fogmed part of the monastic routine 
only irritated him. He could scarcely eat fish at all, and if the 
fish were salt, he could not endure even the smell of it. His 
heart, he said, was Catholic, but his stomach was Lutheran. 
Fasting gave him violent dyspepsia, and in later years he could 
drink only one kind of wine. To his monastic brethren, he 
writes, fasting was easy, for they were like vultures,—stuff 
them full one day, and they could hold out over the next. At 
last his Prior took pity on him, and asked the Bishop of Cam- 
bray to engage Erasmus as his secretary, and for that purpose 
to procure for him from the Pope a dispensation for non-resi- 
dence. In time the Bishop permitted him to go to the Univer- 
sity of Paris, where he plunged into study and into society, both 
learned and frivolous. 

Erasmus was now in his element. The charm of his talk, 
the sparkle of his wit, and the gaiety of his disposition, soon made 
him the centre of the most brilliant coterie of the University. 
The authorities of the institution rather shook their heads over 
the coruscations of this new meteor which had blazed up in their 
sky, but readily recognized the fact that a man of genius was among 
them. A severe illness checked his career in Paris, and on his re- 
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covery he formed the design of going to Bologna to take his doctor’s 
degree, and then proceeding to Rome, to study in the great libra- 
ries. This plan he could not carry out, but he followed a course 
which proved to be of much greater importance to him. His 
English pupil, Lord Mountjoy, took him to England, where he 
formed the most memorable and delightful friendships of his life. 
He was charmed with England, the climate, the scholars, and 
the girls, of which last attraction he wrote a merry account to 
his friend Faustus Andrelinus. Of the scholars he writes:— 


‘*They know their classics so accurately that, I have lost 
but little in not going to Italy. When Colet speaks, I 
might be listening to Plato. Linacre is as deep and accurate 
a thinker as I have ever met with. Grocyn is a mine of 
knowledge ; and Nature never formed a sweeter and happier 
disposition than that of Thomas More.”’ 


This last-mentioned friendship with one of the choicest speci- 
mens of wisdom and virtue that the English race has produced, 
was perhaps the longest continued and deepest of Erasmus’s 
life. From the day when he first met Six Thomas More to the 
day of the foul judicial murder of the great Chancellor by Henry 
VIII, the reciprocal devotion of the two men never waned. 

We have now to notice, since it is essential to our purpose, 
a characteristic of the Renaissance—perhaps its most conspicu- 
ous feature: what we may call, for want of a better word, its 
paganism. When the minds of the Humanists went back to 
the golden age of classic letters, and saw the fruit of the free 
and joyous days when no authority sought to fasten fetters upon 
the human mind: when they contrasted the glory that was 
Greece, and the grandeur that was Rome with the spectacle of 
a world just out of the Dark Ages, where the rack and the stake 
awaited those who sought to lighten its darkness: where a 
corrupted Church watched with sullen suspicion for any signs 
of a chain to intellectual freedom; where the small company of 
educated men devoted itself to the study and discussion of 
unspeakable trivialities: it was no wonder that the hearts of the 
Humanists turned back to the days of the palm and the pzan, 
to the land of the poets, where the earth was fair under the 
glance of the sun-god, and where the flowers bloomed along the 
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footsteps of the goddess who was born of the ocean’s foam; 
where Apollo drove his flaming chariot across the mid-day sky, 
and Cynthia rode in her silver car over the vault of the night; 
where the ear of the wanderer in the forest caught the light step 
of a dryad slipping out of sight among the trees, or recognized 
the ripple of a hidden brook as the soft voice of anymph. Do 
we wax florid? Doubtless, but so sang and so spoke the Human- 
ists. Vergil and Theocritus and Ovid were mellow-sweet indeed 
to ears accustomed to the jangle of the schools, where— 


“. . , they slashed and hammered about 
Dry husks of logic, old scraps of creed, 
And the cold gray dreams of doubt. 


“ As, whether ‘Just’ or ‘Justified’ 
Was the Church’s mystic Head, 
And whether the Bread was changed to God, 
Or God became the Bread.” 


Certainly the mixture of Christian and Pagan ideas gave rise 
to some odd enough results. Browning’s Bishop ordering his 
tomb in St. Praxed’s Church was a genuine type. The old 
pagan is muttering his death-bed wishes to the sons who ought 
never to have been his. His sick fancy is full of a strange 
mingling of Christianity and heathenism, incongruous to any 
mind but that of a sixteenth-century Humanist. 


“The bas-relief in bronze ye promised me, 
Those Pans and Nymphs ye wot of, and perchance 
Some tripod, thyrsus, with a vase or so, 
The Saviour at his sermon on the mount, 
St. Praxed in a glory, and one Pan 
Ready to twitch the Nymph’s last garment off, 
And Moses with the Tables. ‘ 
And have I not St. Praxed’s ear to pray 
Horses for ye, and brown Greek manuscripts, 
And mistresses with great smooth marbly limbs? 
—That’s if ye carve my epitaph aright, 
Choice Latin, picked phrase, Tully’s every word, 
No gaudy ware like Gandolf's second line— 
Tully, my masters? Ulpian serves his need! 
—Aha, ELUCESCEBAT quoth our friend? 
No Tully, said I, Ulpian at the best!” 


Scripture texts jostle against hearty curses on his ancient rival; 
scraps of old sermons mingle with expressions of anxiety about 
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the Saints and Nymphs and Fauns on his tombstone; murmurs 
of repentance for his sins are choked off with a chuckle over 
his old rival’s dubious Latinity. There is something almost 
innocent about the old heathen of a Bishop, so charmingly 
unconscious is he of any incongruities in the religion which he 
has gradually evolved for himself from the Church and the 
classics. It was reported that Marsiglio Ficino kept two candles 
burning in his study, one before the statue of the Virgin Mary, 
the other before the bust of Plato. If the story is not true, it 
might well have been. Erasmus was by no means insensible to 
the pagan complexion which the Humanist spirit was assuming, 
and wrote with unmistakable sincerity against it, for he was a 
genuine believer in the religion which he professed. But he 
himself gave a fine and touching illustration of the true and 
legitimate influence of pagan virtue on a Christian mind, when 
he declared that, on reading Plato's account of the last mo- 
ments of Socrates, he was tempted to say, Sancte Socrates, 
ora pro nobis! 

The accomplished and cultivated princes of the Church shared 
in the Humanists’ distaste for the accepted theologies, and 
regarded with graceful indifference the unscholarly tribe which 
endeavored to point out to them that they were letting Christi- 
anity go bythe board. But the men to whom the scholastic 
theology was the breath of life, and Duns Scotus and Thomas 
Aquinas the oracles of truth, saw with perfect clearness the 
tendency of the Humanist movement, and raged against it in a 
mingling of fear and fanaticism. They directed their attacks, 
however, upon the wrong point of the enemy’s works. They 
saw that the Humanist movement was permeated with paganism, 
and we may not deny that they did well to be angry. But they 
sought to correct this tendency, not by going back to the foun- 
tain-heads of Christianity—the Scriptures and the Fathers—but 
by fulminating against learning, and pointing out the paganism of 
some of the Humanists as a direct and necessary result of their 
devotion to the classics. To study Greek was heresy in their 
eyes; to polish up one’s Latin was a sign of perilous liberalism. 
If the superior clergy as a class were indulgent to the Human- 
ists, or were even numbered in their ranks, the inferior clergy 
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were not; and, above all, the monks set their faces against learn- 
ing as a direct cause of heretical pravity. The three great 
mendicant orders—Dominicans, Franciscans and Augustin- 
ians—were the most conspicuous in this crusade, and they were 
formidable enemies. Pope Alexander VI said that he would 
rather risk offending a sovereign prince than the meanest men- 
dicant friar. These orders had become the very bane of the 
Church. They were exempt from episcopal jurisdiction, and 
went where they pleased. They invaded the cures of the paro- 
chial clergy, and took possession of the pulpits and the confes- 
sionals. They were ever on the alert for signs of heresy. They 
were steeped in ignorance, not even understanding the barbarous 
Latin which they were taught by rote, and quite determined, 
as in the old story, to keep their own mumpstmus against any- 
body elses’s sumpsimus. As to their morals, the less said the 
better, but the later medizval writers are unanimous on the 
subject. But their power over the lower classes was enormous, 
and they were responsible only to their own respective superi- 
ors, who in their turn were responsible only to the Pope. 

These were the people who entered the lists against the 
champions of learning, and upon these enemies Erasmus fell 
with all the weapons of his wit, his satire and his scorn. In his 
Adagia he collects all the stories against the monks that he can 
find, tells them with the utmost gusto, and flavors them with 
his own sly and malicious wit. This book, his first important 
one, attained a circulation almost unparalleled for those days. 
It was, as Froude well says, light literature,—stories, epigrams, 
proverbs, with his own interesting, curious and amusing com- 
ments upon each. The book was especially popular in England, and 
Dr. Warham, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, carried his 
copy about with him wherever he went. But the monks were 
furious. The lash of Erasmus’s wit cut them on the raw. This 
was nothing, however, to what was to come. Erasmus published 
his edition of the Greek Testament, with a new Latin transla- 
tion, and a profusion of notes and comments, showing the enor- 
mous contrast between the popular Christianity of the day and 
Christianity as set forth in the New Testament: between the 
theology of the Apostles and that of the scholastic divines. 
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And very nearly at the same time he printed his vitriolic little 
work, Encomium Moriae, sive Declamatio in Laudem Stultitiae. 
The idea of the book had been suggested to him by Sir Thomas 
More during Erasmus’s second visit to England, and its title 
was a play on More’s name. No book could have contained a 
more destructive blast of ridicule. It is highly amusing, and 
is not even lacking in a sort of geniality, but its mockery is as 
biting and as maddening as Voltaire’s. It was directed full 
upon the monks and friars, and left them a raging wreck of 
confusion. Perhaps no book ever produced a greater explosion 
of panic-stricken wrath and fury. The monks shrieked, and 
their adherents raved. Universities forbade their students to 
read Erasmus’s works. An Oxford divine preached a series of 
Lenten sermons denouncing the study of the classics, and point- 
ing out Erasmus as an awful example of the pernicious results 
of such studies. Unluckily for this reverend person, Sir 
Thomas More, Erasmus’s greatest friend, was at this time 
Chancellor of the University, and he wrote the divine a stinging 
letter in which he remarked sententiously that a fool’s speech 
proceeded out of a fool’s head, and that the Lenten preacher 
had better discourse about sin, with which he might be pre- 
sumed to be acquainted, than about Latin, of which he knew 
little; science, of which he knew less; and Greek, of which he 
knew nothing. A society called Trojans was formed at Oxford 
for the express purpose of attacking and repressing Greek stud- 
ies. The monks shouted that Erasmus was undoubtedly Anti- 
christ, and that the stake was only too good for him. But 
Erasmus was perfectly safe. He had as a protector the head of 
the Church himself,—the magnificent Leo X. The Pope may 
not have cared much about religion, but he cared a great deal 
about learning, and the greatest man of letters in Europe was 
tranquilly safe under his shadow. The monks demanded that 
the Pope should read and condemn the Ancomtum Moriae. He 
did read it, and with great amusement, and his only comment 
was a hearty laugh, and the remark: ‘‘Our old friend Erasmus 
again!’’ Leo despised the monks, although he made use of 
them. He had no idea of condemning a book which he knew 
to be a well-deserved castigation, and probably he shared in the 
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profound satisfaction with which the book was received not only 
by the educated laity, but by the secular clergy as well, who 
were tired of the arrogance and insolence of the monastic 
orders. And his reply to the demands of the monks for the 
punishment of their castigator was to accept the dedication of 
Erasmus's edition of St. Jerome, and to write to Henry VIII 
recommending Erasmus for an English bishopric. 

Another controversy at about this time almost involved 
Erasmus in its toils. Johann Reuchlin, who had done more than 
anyone else to introduce and spread the study of the Hebrew 
language among German scholars, was now to become the target 
of an attack which had memorable consequences for the reac- 
tionaries. One of the Cologne Dominicans, Johann Pfefferkorn, 
a converted Jew, with all the convert’s furious zeal, a forehead 
of brass, and an armor of self-conceit which only one weapon 
could penetrate, managed to raise a Jew-baiting cry in connec- 
tion with Reuchlin’s Hebrew teaching, and appealed to the 
Inquisition for a decree that ali Hebrew literature except the 
Scriptures should be sought out and destroyed. At this voice 
from the Dark Ages Erasmus lost all patience; or, to put it 
more accurately, he was furiously angry, and dismissing all his 
customary moderation, he raged as a Dominican himself might 
have done. He calls Pfefferkorn that pestilent trumpeter of the 
Furies, the vicar of Satan, that vile monster, a venomous wretch 
whose very name would sully decent paper. But Erasmus was saved 
the trouble of punishing Pfefferkorn by Ulric von Hutten and 
some of the graceless youngsters in his train. That strange crea- 
ture—soldier, scholar and scapegrace—wrote in conjunction with 
his friends a book of imaginary letters which, in imitation of 
Reuchlin’s Clarorum Virorum Epistolae, they called Epistolae 
Obscurorum Virorum. This Rabelaisian production purported 
to be mainly a batch of letters written to Ortwin Graes, or 
Gratius, the head of the Dominicans in Cologne, by various 
people, among them Pfefferkorn, Hochstradt the Inquisitor, 
and other well-known enemies of Reuchlin, names being used 
in the most reckless fashion, and the luckless victims being 
made to accuse themselves of all manner of ignorance, immo- 
rality, stupidity and absurdity; and the letters were written in 
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a Latin which fairly wagged its tail. The book was received 
all over Europe with shouts of laughter. It was extremely 
coarse, and as witty as it was coarse. Pfefferkorn and his crew 
were dumbfounded, and became spectacles of helpless wrath and 
confusion, for of course any attempt to reply to such a book 
would have made them more ridiculous than the book itself had 
made them. The letters were by common consent immediately 
ascribed to Erasmus, but he hastened to disown them. A 
decent priest could not allow such a book to be fathered upon 
him. Hesaid that he was not squeamish, but that he had no taste 
for ribaldry. Nevertheless, it was reported that he had shrieked 
with laughter over the book, which is likely enough. But the 
Epistolae had their effect, and Reuchlin’s escape from the hands 
of the Inquisition was largely due to this audacious piece of fun. 

The University of Louvain now proposed to make a formal 
examination of the works of Erasmus with a view to delating 
him in due form to the Pope for heresy. Erasmus coolly re- 
marked that in order to make the proposed examination they 
must first learn some Greek and Latin. The examination was 
made, however, and point after point was brought before Pope 
Leo, who placidly decided them all in Erasmus’s favor as fast 
as they were made. The monks, although discomfited, were 
not silenced; but Erasmus was undisturbed by their clamor. 
All this tranquillity was broken up, however, and all lesser 
storms overshadowed and forgotten in the bursting of that 
mighty tempest called the Reformation. 

Reformers may be divided into three classes. First come 
the Reformers who reform by force, compelling those over 
whom they can manage to secure power to do as the Reformers 
think they ought todo. This is the theory of the Inquisition, 
and of the modern Moral Reformer. The second class embraces 
those who seek to reform by persuading and convincing their 
fellows of the rightfulness and reasonableness of the courses 
which they recommend. In this group are found the majority 
of the sixteenth-century Reformers; partly because their princi- 
ples required it, and partly because they had not, as a rule, the 
power to use the first method. The third class—an extremely 
small one—includes the truest Reformer that the world has 
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ever seen,—One, indeed, to whom we hesitate to apply a name 
with so many bad connotations. His method was to purify the 
springs of human conduct, quite sure that when the vicious 
quitch of nature was set right, all the evils of human society 
would correct themselves. But this is what the doctors call con- 
stitutional treatment, and it is slow. We sometimes become dis- 
contented with our physicians when they seem to neglect dis- 
tressing symptoms. But the doctor is treating the cause of the 
symptoms, not the symptoms themselves, and when the cause 
is removed, the symptoms will disappear. Causa sudlata, tolli- 
tur effectus, as the legal maxim has it. The average Reformer 
has not the patience to try constitutional treatment. He is 
disposed to attack symptoms, oblivious of the fact that he is 
beginning at the wrong end of his problem, and that no perma- 
nent good is to be expected from his efforts. But although the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century usually adopted the second 
method of reformation to which I have alluded, I fear that in 
many cases they refrained from using the first only because they 
had not the power. 


“ Christians have burnt each other, quite persuaded 
That all the Apostles would have done as they did,”— 


and I would no more have trusted the Reformers with fagots 
than I would trust the Prohibitionist or the Sabbatarian with 
the keys to the jail. 

Erasmus Noster, as Sir Thomas More used to call him, is not 
regarded by either side as one of the heroic figures of the Refor- 
mation, and the reason is not far to seek. The general impres- 
sion about him, derived from common histories of the Refor- 
mation, is that he was a trimmer; a somewhat cynical gentleman 
who proposed to save his own skin, come what might; a laborer 
who put his hand to the plough and then turned back; a loud- 
voiced leader who, when other men started to do the work which 
he had pointed out as necessary, suddenly ceased his trumpet- 
calls, and scurried away to a place of safety. This view is inti- 
mately bound up with a serious mistake continually made by 
superficial students of the Reformation: the assumption, namely, 
that the participants in that great battle were divided into two 
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sharply defined companies, one of which was striving to cleanse 
the Church from its doctrinal and practical corruptions, and 
bring back the Gospel to its primitive purity; the other cbsti- 
nately resisting every effort at a change, and in blind and deadly 
fanaticism clinging to all the corruptions against which the 
others were battling. Such was by no means the case. The Cath- 
olics contended, indeed, that doctrines formally defined by the 
Church were fixed and irreformable, but corruptions of practice 
and morals were readily admitted to exist, and the best men in 
the Church were not only willing but anxious to aid in reform- 
ing them. Asa matter of fact, many efforts had been made to 
effect such reformations, and not without some success. The 
Council of Basle .was a reforming council, and the Council of 
Trent, although very much of a failure in the sequel, was called 
for the very purpose, among others, of effecting some much- 
needed reforms in practice. When Luther burst upon the world 
with his tremendous attack upon the abuses of the Church, he 
only voiced the convictions of thousands of faithful Catholics, 
who, nevertheless, refused to follow him into what they consid- 
ered schism, but lived and died in communion with Rome. Tore- 
form abuses was one thing in their eyes: to abandon the Church 
was quite another thing. Among these was Erasmus. The 
desire of Erasmus for reform was as great as Luther’s, but he had 
no wish for a revolution. He had been exposing the abuses of the 
Church long before Luther woke up from his contented slumber 
in an Augustinian convent. He had shown the corruptions of 
the monastic orders, the deplorable ignorance of the lower 
ecclesiastics, and the distortion of the original deposit of faith, 
and he had even dared to speak frankly on the degeneracy of the 
papacy itself. But the Church was now all aflame, set on fire 
by that human thunderbolt, Martin Luther. All men, and 
especially all ecclesiastics, were called upon to take sides in the 
struggle. Erasmus was full of vexation and chagrin. The fas- 
tidious man of letters was disgusted with the plebeian violence of 
the monk of Erfurt. Such fire and fury were repugnant to all 
the mental habits of the refined scholar. He knew that Luther 
was right in his earlier contentions, although he feebly demurred 
to his bellowing in bad Latin. He knew that the sale of the 
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Indulgences was all wrong in theology as in practice. He knew 
even better than Luther did what the monastic orders were, and 
what the Roman Curia was. And now Luther claimed him. 
He wrote to Erasmus and begged for his help. Erasmus 
refused it. He saw nothing as the end of all this violence but a 
disastrous schism in the Church, and when Luther went on to 
found a new church, and to formulate a new theological system, 
Erasmus despairingly saw a schism made permanent. He tried 
his best to avoid taking sides. Luther entreated him to espouse 
his cause, since he had been the foremost man in the Church in 
calling attention to the abuses against which Luther was thun- 
dering. This was true, and Erasmus’s New Testament had 
done more than anything else to put into the hands of educated 
men the proofs of many of Luther’s assertions. Erasmus’s 
enemies in the Church saw this quite as clearly as Luther did. 
“They elegantly said that Erasmus had laid the egg which Lu- 
ther hatched, although Erasmus retorted that the egg was 
merely that of a harmless domestic hen, from which Luther had 
hatched a gamecock. On the other hand, the Catholics were 
as insistent that he should come out flatly as Luther’s opponent, 
since Erasmus had declared—and kept his word—that he would 
never separate himself from the communion of the See of Rome. 
He did come out in a half-hearted way with an attack on the 
Lutheran doctrine as to the freedom of the will, but neither his 
treatise nor Luther’s reply to it played any real part in the con- 
test. Erasmus was angered and alarmed. His old enemies, the 
monks, were still active and ferocious, and were clamoring for 
his punishment as a heretic. There can be little doubt that he 
was in real peril after the death of Leo X. Erasmus was not of 
the stuff of which martyrs are made, and said so frankly. If the 
worst came to the worst, he would recant, although he might have 
died of shame afterwards. Luther would have gone to the stake, if 
needful, with the undaunted courage of one who feared neither 
men nor devils: not so Erasmus. Perhaps he does not cut 
a particularly heroic figure; it is not given to every man to do 
that. To his sane and steady vision, however, these questions 
over which men were wrangling so fiercely were not so inca- 
pable of settlement by argument and reason and compromise 
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as to call any man to go to fiery death for one particular view 
of them. 

Promises were not wanting, as well as threats. Erasmus’s 
old schoolfellow, Adrian VI, the successor of Leo X, wrote to 
him twice, asking him to come to Rome and help him, adding 
in both letters the significant assurance that he would not regret 
having accepted the invitation. Erasmus knew what that meant. 
It meant a red hat, ample means, and the run of the great Ro- 
man libraries. But it also meant working in harness for the 
rest of his life, as a controversial hack. He refused the Pope’s 
invitation. But he was now in a most perplexing position, and 
his most prominent feeling with regard to it was resentment. 
The time was out of joint, but he did not in the least feel that 
he was born to set it right. Why could he not be let alone, to 
pursue his studies and write his books? But he had cut himself 
off from the right or the power to expect this, for he knew 
perfectly well that he had been engaged in undermining the huge 
structure of the undivided Western Church, and that, although 
Luther had given the push which sent it thundering down, Eras- 
mus had prepared the way; and like the magician in the story, he 
had evoked a spirit which he had no way of laying. Perplexity 
succeded to perplexity. He could not and would not deny what 
Luther had said about the corruptions and abuses of the Church, 
for he had said the same. He shuddered at the idea of allying 
himself with the monks whom he so despised. The scholar- 
training came to his aid. By that very training he had been 
taught to think sanely and soberly. Fanaticism was abhorrent 
to his broad and cultivated intellect. Such men always seem 
timid and compromising and shifty to the leaders of violent 
factions. And even what I have called the paganism of the 
Humanist school came to his aid. Erasmus was no hypocrite. 
He was a genuine believer in the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment and the Fathers, and a devoted adherent of the old Church, 
but his belief was tempered with the conviction that life, and 
not doctrine, conduct not theology, was the essence of true 
Christianity, a system of which the Apostles’ Creed was the 
rule of faith, and the Sermon on the Mount the rule of living. 
And thus this Humanist stands well-nigh alone in this great 
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strife of tongues which has not yet ceased. Listen to the calm 
words of this sane and wise scholar, taken from various letters 
from 1530 onwards :— 


*‘Luther’s party has urged me to join him, and Luther’s 
enemies have done their best to drive me to it by their 
furious attacks on me. Neither has succeeded. Christ I 
know: Luther I know not. The Roman Church I know, 
and death will not part me from it, unless the Church 
departs from Christ.”‘ 

**All admit that the corruptions of the Church required a 
drastic medicine. But drugs wrongly given make the sick 
man worse. I regarded Luther as a good man raised up by 
Providence to correct the depravity of the age. Whence 
have all these troubles arisen? From the audacious and 
open immorality of the priesthood, the arrogance of the 
theologians, and the tyranny of the monks.”’ 

‘The first mistake was to neglect Luther’s protest 
against the Indulgences: the next, when things grew seri- 
ous, was to appeal to popular clamour, and leave the defence 
of the Church to monks. Luther’s bocks were burnt, when 
they ought to have been read and studied by earnest and 
serious persons. There was too much haste to persecute; 
we tolerate Jews and gypsies, we might have borne with 
Luther. The reformers have torn the images out of the 
churches. They might have been content to forbid the 
worship of them. They will have no more priests; they 
had better strive to have priests of learning and piety. Let 
those who have no faith in the merits of saints pray to God, 
imitate Christ in their lives, and let them alone who do 
believe in saints. Confession is an ancient custom; let 
those who doubt that it is a sacrament observe it until the 
Church can decide. Let men think as they please about 
Purgatory, without quarrelling with those who do not think 
as they do. Let theologians argue in the Sorbonne about 
free-will; laymen need not puzzle themselves about such 
questions.’ 


We hear of men who are in advance of their times. Here is one 
who was so far ahead of his times that mankind has not caught 
up with him yet. This serene good sense, this trust in the 
influence of sober thought, this broad tolerance, this profound 
distrust of radicalism, have not yet commended themselves to the 
world. Over all that great battle of the sixteenth century, the 
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echoes of which reverberate about us yet, how like the quiet 
voice of Reason herself sound the words of our wise Humanist; 
wise because he was so learned, so trained, so full of the lore of 
the ages. Nothing is more idle than to conjecture what might 
have happened if circumstances had been different, but if Eras- 
mus had stayed in Rome in 1504, when Pope Julius II made 
him such flattering offers, when the Cardinals were so charmed 
with Erasmus, and he with them, and when they more than 
hinted that they wanted to keep him among them, then Leo X 
might have been succeeded by Erasmus of Rotterdam instead of 
by his old schoolfellow Adrian of Utrecht, and the whole subse- 
quent history of Christendom might have been changed. 

Men say that the day of the scholar is over. It may be true 
that knowledge will always win, in the long run, over ignorance, 
but it is true only with limitations. When Lavoisier was to be 
sent to the guillotine, he begged for a respite of a few days 
in order that he might complete a series of important chemical 
experiments; whereupon a representative of the Sovereign Peo- 
ple loftily replied: ‘‘The Republic has no need of chemical 
experiments’’. Knowledge is powerless against physical force, 
and it is powerless in the face of that stupidity against which 
the very gods war in vain. There has never been a time when 
the influence of the men of learning was more needed than it 
isnow. To despise the mob is the settled instinct of the pundit 
caste, but they must remember that this is the day of the mob. 
Democracy is in full career. The wildest of theories have their 
noisy advocates around and about us, and have their power 
and their influence simply because our coming masters, if mas- 
ters they are to be, are too ignorant to have heard of the past, 
with all its history of the rise and fall of the crazy schemes of 
men as ignorant as they. Men of training must strive to put the 
drag on this wild career by the power of that wise conservatism 
which they have learned in the schools of knowledge. So may 
they at least postpone, if they cannot finally avert, the day when 
Ignorance shall seat herself on the throne of the world,— 

“ And universal darkness buries all. ” 


FRANK M. Gipson, 
Maryland Diocesan Library. 
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It is a pity that Miss Jewett’s tales are not better known in 
England. She, in her quiet fashion, has given a truer picture of 
the fundamental verities of American ideals than have some of 
our more notorious writers. And to-day, when so many of us 
are profoundly disturbed regarding the future of humanity, Miss 
Jewett’s stories bring to the world a reassuring faith that man is 
both intelligent and trustworthy, that what was true in one cor- 
ner of New England is true of mankind. It must be stated, at 
once, that she has little appeal to readers bent upon finding 
‘kinetic characters’ and ‘emphasis by direct action’. She was 
not circumscribed by the many rules which guide the present- 
day writer of short-stories. Her tales are disconcerting, tiresome 
to those whose logical powers are developed at the expense of 
their imagination and their love of romantic waywardness. The 
very lack of conspicuous ‘efficiency’ of method is one of her 
greatest charms, in this hour when the over-macadamized short- 
story sends the reader smoothly, swiftly, monotonously along, 
without a bump or a sight of grass-grown irregularity. Doubtless 
Miss Jewett’s work might have been improved by more tech- 
nique, but she had something better than formal skill, —wisdom, 
matured understanding of life, individual insight. 

All of her stories are loosely woven narratives, picturing homely 
lives, yet she has so faithfully portrayed their strength, their ten- 
derness, their response to primal duties, that she has lifted their 
existence to a high level of meaning. Her sea-captains, her 
fishermen, her housewives are like the persons in Sophoclean 
drama, deeply, ironically, aware of Fate. Their lives and their 
speech are shadowed by a consciousness of eternal truths. 
Only an artist, sensitive and meditative, endowed with the poet's 
vision, could have been content to suggest so quietly the meagre 
externals and the brooding inner life of these uninstructed, prim- 
itively real people. Herseifa student of Wordsworth, she has given 
a Wordsworthian interpretation of austere, elemental feeling. 

Inheritance and education developed Miss Jewett’s conscious- 
ness of the meanings that press upon us as we ponder the ex- 
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istences of others. Never knowing the bondage of a conven- 
tional education, she had unusual opportunities to touch reality. 
Throughout her life she was, with various absences, a resident 
of South Berwick, Maine, where she was born September, 3, 1849, 
and where she died, June 24, 1909. She is typical of that older 
generation of American women who had the good fortune to 
be educated not by rote, but in a liberal fashion that devel- 
oped personality. The daughter of a physician, portrayed in A 
Country Doctor, she took long drives with her adored father, jog- 
ging along the Maine roads which led through a pleasant region. 
South Berwick is still a quiet little village, on the bank of the 
Piscataqua River, which flows into the Atlantic ocean, twenty 
miles or so away from Berwick. This river, once the haunt of 
Indian tribes, is a very beautiful one; in its passage towards the 
sea it moves through dark pine woods and green meadows 
ashimmer with the light reflected from the water. The rolling 
country stretches out in open fields and pastures fenced with 
rambling walls made of the rounded glacial stones which are the 
one never-failing crop of northern New England fields. White 
farm-houses gleam out from their sheltering tall elms; the gardens 
are brilliant with rows of yellowing corn-stalks, stacked in files; 
pumpkins and squashes lie, tawny inert spheres upon the brown 
soil, and the fragrance of sunny autumn drifts along highways full 
of goldenrod and wild purple asters. 

Here Miss Jewett became first acquainted with primal fears and 
hopes, toil and sorrow, in homes where birth, disease, death were 
the inevitable facts of life, and contentment was eternally on 
guard, waiting for grim nature’s next move. The impressions 
gained at this time developed in Miss Jewett a profound respect 
for human courage and human kindliness. Women stricken with 
greatest anxiety could put aside grief, to speak gently to the young 
girl, showing her, unconsciously, the power of self-control and 
endurance developed by tragic experience. 

At Berwick Academy, still remembered in that region for its high 
standards, she studied history, literature, and French. Visits to 
Boston, later journeys to Europe, and incessant reading gave her 
cosmopolitan breadth and taught her a right estimate of values. 
That delicate reticence about her own experiences, that freedom 
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from ornamental allusiveness to herself, has led some readers to 
think that Miss Jewett was a rustic genius, lacking savoir-faire 
in life and in art. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
she, a descendant of Huguenot stock, was proud of her French 
inheritance. Perhaps some of her gift as a story-teller was due to 
the French tradition of close observation and fidelity to significant 
detail. She kept pinned up on her old-fashioned ‘secretary’ two 
bits from Flaubert; one of these was: “Ecrire la vie ordinaire 
comme on écrit histoire’. Her collected Letiers show how 
much she considered the problems of her profession, and how 
constantly she was studying the art of fiction. 

As a describer of the shore life of the state of Maine she is 
without an equal. The clear austerity of the air of northern 
New England is everywhere in these tales set among rocky 
shores and gray islands. The stimulating tang of salt breezes 
and the cool breath from the illimitable east meet here; for those 
who know it she pictures the visionary beauty of the northland’s 
clarity of light, its mysterious distances touched with receding 
shades of blue and dim green glimmering and fading into crystalline 
colorlessness. That expectant, hesitant quality of atmospheric 
tone, described by Dorothy Wordsworth in her journal of a 
Tour Made in Scotland, and by Fiona Macleod in Where the 
Forest Murmurs, was perceived by Miss Jewett, giving her work 
a certain elemental majesty of background. She describes life 
on the open sea, the daily experiences of fishermen whose jour- 
neys out to the deep waters demand courage, hardihood, endur- 
ance, association with primeval wind and water and stars. The sea 
is continual in her stories, determining the life of the people dwell- 
ing at its edge and earning their livelihood from it. The fisher- 
men who seem so commonplace, so unassuming, so normal, are 
the very embodiment of the strength of man’s will, of his delight 
in matching his powers with the mighty forces of the ocean. 
When these men come back to live in local and temporal villages, 
their existence, seemingly monotonous, is vibrating all the while 
to past and future. 

Always against backgrounds of distance and whelming ocean 
and eternal struggle one must see the scenes of domestic life in 
the dingy little kitchens, furnished with braided rugs, native oil- 
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cloth, and, often, rare imported china, if one is to get the right 
perspective for understanding. It is in these scenes that Miss 
Jewett shows her gift of presenting character in mild action. 
The situations are simple, not at) all striking in opportunities 
for dramatic interest. There is nothing spectacular nor very 
tense in her presentments of life; she shows people living simple, 
normal, average lives, and the tissue of their existence is not 
external event but slow pondering of life, and still slower ex- 
change of comment about it. 

Miss Jewett’s stories are always stories of character. Plots 
hardly exist in her work; she had little interest in creating sus- 
pense or in weaving together threads of varied interests. She 
presents people through mild desultory action, in situations seldom 
dramatically striking. The people interpreted live simple, incon- 
spicuous lives, without great tragedy attending them, but made 
significant through the little things which, by reiterated irritation 
and pain, tax the spirit of endurance and shape character. The 
wisdom won from slow pondering of life is found on the lips of 
her men and women. And these persons speak the very thoughts 
and the very language of their region; thoughts expressed in a 
shrewd, picturesque, colloquial fashion, in a dialect directly true 
to life, not a romantic make-believe. But the best part, perhaps, of 
her delineation of these people is in her record of their silences. 
Miss Jewett has interpreted the impulse to reticence, has ac- 
counted for the temperament of these watchful, guarded folk who 
imitate the granite impenetrability of their natural surroundings. 
Also she has shown the extraordinary sense of justice to be noted 
in this district. So bound up with nature are these people that 
they feel accountable for nature’s doings; they must help atone 
for nature's ravages and aberrations. But like the ocean's ebb and 
flow, the method of giving aid and comfort is somewhat indirect, 
oblique, attaining its end with the seventh wave. 

Miss Jewett’s most successful and probably her most represen- 
tative work is Zhe Country of the Pointed Firs, a series of chap- 
ters linked together loosely enough by the fact that one person 
records her experiences in a typical Maine village, on the edge 
of the sea, a village that reaches back to the land overgrown with 
the spruce trees that, in sharp spires, stand out against the blue 
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sky. It is really a group of character-sketches, not a story, and 
the chief character is Mrs. Todd, a woman with a tragic past, 
fighting for her daily bread, yet brisk, hopeful, romantic to the 
last degree. Skilled in the lore of healing herbs, she seems like 
one of the Fates, endowed with portentous wisdom, stooping to 
pick sprigs of fragrant pennyroyal, in a sunshiny green pasture. 
Slowly, and with most delicate humor, Miss Jewett makes clear 
Mrs. Todd's endless curiosity, high-mindedness, and shrewd, in- 
exhaustible kindness. 

Another character is Captain Littlepage, whose experience on 
the deep waters of the Seven Seas has carried him into strange 
adventures. Many, in older days, were the men who had been 
around the world and had settled down in primitive seclusion to 
think over the scenes and events of a dramatic lifetime. This 
old man had a knowledge of foreign parts, his imagination was 
filled with brilliant pictures of the world; he was a thorough cos- 
mopolitan, worldly-wise, efficient, yet an eternal child of mystery 
and romance; a mute, inglorious Marco Polo. 

Joanna, in this story, was a young woman who, crossed in love, 
had gone to a lonely hermitage on a solitary island to spend her 
life, a combination of Ariadne and a medizval anchoress. The 
book is sheer reality both in setting and in character-study. 
The scattered bits of description give one the very look of green 
pastures, the scent of aromatic herbs, the fragrance of sun- 
smitten spruce-trees, the sting of the cool salt air, and the milder 
aspects of blue, sunshiny, safe harbors. 

All through the casual recital of unimportant incidents the reader 
finds a spirit of gentle, appreciative humor. There is satire here, 
of the most charming sort, never unkind, never malicious, never 
condescending, but always quietly penetrating. Miss Jewett saw 
well the ironies, the whimsies of life, she watched with sympathy 
the interplay of human emotions ; she knew how vanity, selfishness, 
obstinacy, and complacent virtue fail to recognize themselves in 
the tragi-comedy of social life. Her pages are full of keen pleas- 
ant enjoyment of the caprices of personality, the self-secured de- 
feats, the amusing ignorance that calls itself knowledge. This 
humor cannot be illustrated by quotation, it must be recognized 
in the context, and is always the unspoken reflection of one 
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silently pondering over the range of human life from the Age of 
Pericles to the day when the Bowden Family had a reunion. 

Other stories have their individual charm, always preémi- 
nently the charm of character delineation. Mrs. Bonney in 
Deephaven is a tragic figure of Poverty, Labor, and Courtesy. 
The White Heron is a study of loyalty to Nature, a record of 
faithfulness to the wild, beautiful life which surrounds a little 
country girl. Repudiating money that would relieve her poverty, 
she keeps the White Heron's secret, sharing the bird’s mysteri- 
ous, lonely freedom, and remaining true to the primitive brother- 
hood between man and winged creature. 

.The Neighbor's Landmark, in the same volume, encloses in 
itself a picture of another sort of loyalty to Nature and tradition. 
This concerns a man’s balancing of beauty, association, senti- 
ment, over against a profit which would greatly ease the struggle 
of an impoverished family. In these two stories are presented 
moral problems of absorbing interest to those who resent man’s 
useless despoiling of the beauty of the natural world. 

The Queen’s Twinis a very subtly humorous study of a New 
England woman gravely concerned about the inner fortunes of 
her twin (by chronology), Queen Victoria. Here is a recognition 
of the fact that circumstances are accidental, that character, 
ideals, inward dignity are the realities of life. A sort of democ- 
racy of inner understanding and sympathy is pictured in this 
suggestive story of the bare, unlovely surroundings of one whose 
imagination carried her beyond space and courtiers. 

Dozens of other stories, collected in various volumes, exist, 
and several more extended works make up the list of Miss Jewett's 
achievement. These stories have varying degrees of appeal. 
Some are frankly tivial, others are interpretations of the human 
‘predicament’ wheré decisions must be made which involve sur- 
render of personal desires, for the sake of some faith in the larger 
values of life. Through her record of interminable endurance, 
courageous patience, Miss Jewett has shown that in all the fluc- 
tuations of selfishness, something exists more stable than self, 
some sense of the coercion exercised by ideals, some knowledge 
of the superiority of will over matter. A reader once attracted 
will wander on through these tales with increasing responsive- 
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ness. She arouses. the reader to reflection, stimulates his curi- 
osity, defies his conventionality and modernness, contributes to 
his faith in the worth of experience. The rugged and pictur- 
esque life of hardship is always a tonic to the jaded products of 
urbanity. 

MARTHA HALE SHACKFORD. 


Wellesley College. 


NOVEMBER FROST 


Austerity of autumn evenings! 

The sunset in the stubble is aglow; 

There is no wind beneath, but, deep and slow, 
The pines are stirring with vague murmurings: 
They hear the beating of far northern wings, 

And brace them ’gainst the unseen, hurrying foe: 

Soon we shall hear them laboring in the snow, 
And groaning in the dark as the storm sings. 


My restlessness is passing; I descry 
The calmer passion of the eternal world, 
The mother-kindness of the pearl-grey sky. 
My changeful thoughts were with the dry leaves whirled; 
But all their intricate desires are lost 
Beneath the fierceness of the unyielding frost. 


IsABEL Westcotr HARPER. 


Smith College. 






































FRANCE BEFORE THE WAR 


Now that France has triumphed over Germany, the eyes of 
all nations are turned toward her and all tongues are ready to do 
her homage. Toa certain extent this courtship is doubtless to 
be set down to the world-old custom of acclaiming the victor 
irrespective of the cause. How clearly we saw this in Germany’s 
case after the war of 1870-1871! But if it be true that her rival 
got something more than her due of the world’s applause after 
that war, surely France got something less. We Anglo-Saxons, 
in particular, were apt to think too lightly of French manhood 
and to question whether the French possessed the deeper moral 
and ethical qualities which command our respect. At the bot- 
tom of this injustice done to the French was, above all, our in- 
ability to get close to a shy and elusive people, who do not, as 
we may think, carry their hearts on their sleeves, and whose 
ready speech and facile manners only serve the better to disguise 
their inner selves. 

It is the present writer’s desire to tell something of what he 
has seen around him in the France after the war. What has 
interested him most is the reconstruction going forward there, 
a reconstruction not merely in houses, factories and railways, 
but also in business and industrial methods. For the Great War 
has made the French conscious as never before that their civili- 
zation might be first in producing humanists, artists and pure 
scientists, and yet that it is lagging behind that of other nations 
in developing captains and organizers of industry, enterprising 
and resourceful merchants, and a laboring class both well cared 
for and efficient. The French, in short, are alive to the fact 
that their organization of society, brilliant as it is, is inharmoni- 
ously developed, and that with its present imperfections it can- 
not maintain them where they have the right and duty to be, 
among the most progressive of the great nations. It is greatly 
to the credit of the French that, having ascertained their short- 
comings, they are fearless and unsparing in publicly acknowl- 
edging and denouncing them. Look through French publica- 
tions appearing both during and after the war, and you will 
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find a large proportion devoted to criticism of French defects, 
real or supposed. Follow the debates in the legislature or the 
speeches of the ministers. Note the laws passed or proposed: 
everywhere you will perceive a desire to remedy and to reform 
in all things. 

There is no more hopeful or more healthful symptom in the 
morale of a nation than this willingness to confess its faults, 
together with a determination to prepare the way for better 
things. The French have known in the very midst of war how 
to improvise efficiency out of inefficiency, so that they could meet 
and conquer the Germans. Surely they will know in like manner 
how to meet and conquer the great industrial and economic 
problems that beset their future. 

This is the first of three papers. It will briefly discuss the 
genius and the characteristics, the qualities and the defects of 
the race; in other words, the human factors in reconstruction. 
The second will be devoted to the changes brought about by the 
Great War and to the problems created by it. The final paper 
will deal with France’s material and moral resources as assets 
in the work of rebuilding and as promises for the future. 

In area France is smaller than our State of Texas, but sur- 
passes that country or any other country of like size and com- 
pactness in the remarkable diversity of her agricultural and food 
products, and also in the excellence yet variety of her climate. 
Indeed France, with her exceptional resources of soil and climate, 
will, regardless of any industrial revolution she may undergo, 
remain until the end of time an agricultural country relying upon 
the rich output of her soil. To be sure, the average French 
farmer is a backward, ignorant peasant who has hitherto made 
little use of improved cultivating machinery and of those ferti- 
lizers best adapted to the soil. Judged by the high agricultural 
standards of old Europe, he has much to learn, for he draws from 
better ground less than the well-trained German from poorer, 
not to’mention the results achieved by the model farmers of 
Denmark or Holland. All the more reason, however, for look- 
ing forward to a bright agricultural future for France when 
scientific farming comes into more general use. Signs of this 
are not wanting. And certainly where standardizing of methods 
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and machinery plays a small part, but personal skill a consider- 
able one, as in horticulture and market-gardening, the French 
cultivator will be found second to none. 

One should emphasize the rich fertility of France, for she was, 
before the war, at any rate, a land of fat and plenty and ease, 
where the spur of pressure of population upon subsistence had 
not yet driven a very large proportion of her inhabitants into 
manufacturing, for she produced bread enough to feed her own 
population. It was a land where good living and good wines 
were cheap, and so, too, were music and the stage and all the 
delightful things that the fine or the decorative arts could furnish. 
Indeed, this zsthetic people, who seem to love art more than 
comfort, had multiplied beautiful things and dealt them out with 
considered thrift, so that they were within the reach of all but 
the poorest. 

Economically France was a land of small landowners, small 
rentiers,' small merchants, bankers, and manufacturers, and com- 
paratively few great corporations and few big enterprises. 

Temperamentally, although they loved money as much as men 
of other races, the French preferred to earn a franc by saving 
rather than to gain two by risk and worry. Ata time when other 
nations were organizing huge corporations and export banks, 
and were playing big stakes for supremacy in the world’s trade, 
French commercial men and French factory-owners, were, as a 
rule, satisfied to stay at home, and, behind the wall of a high 
tariff which protected both the farmer and the manufacturer, 
contented themselves with the smaller, but safer and steadier 
profits of the home market. 

This extreme conservatism in business and banking surprised 
foreigners who had business dealings withthe French. The big 
French banking institutions would invest billions at home and 
abroad in the shares of old-established companies, but hardly find 
a sou to lend to those who wanted to launch new industrial 
undertakings on French soil. France owned, after Great Britain, 
the greatest colonial empire. But the French saw themselves 
being ousted from the trade of most of their own colonies by the 


! That is, persons of independent means and of leisure. 
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superior enterprise and daring of their foreign competitors. 
Carthage, Rome, England and Germany had risen to greatness 
through commerce rather than through the arts, but France, so 
great in the arts, seemed to have a ‘‘craven fear of being great’”’ 
in the field of industry. ‘‘ You French have a huckster’s out- 
look on the world’’, once said a foreign friend to Monsieur Paul 
Gaultier. There might be just enough of truth in this humorous 
exaggeration for it to wound.’ 

It might be interesting to suggest a few reasons why the French 
have been handicapped in the race for industrial supremacy 
among the nations. In the first place, as they themselves are 
fond of saying, they are too individualistic in temperament, and 
too much inclined each to pull his own way and distrust his 
neighbor, for them to march and work together in fruitful vol- 
untary collaboration and collective enterprise. The French feel, 
in fact, that they must be drilled and regimented by some out- 
side force, z. ¢., the State, in order to accomplish big things. 
Hence their natural instinct is to turn to the State, and many 
still have great faith in State control and State ownership. 

It seems a paradox to say that the most society-loving and 
sociable people on earth should be deficient in capacity for co- 
Operation or for team work. But if they are sociable they are 
not socially minded. It is one thing, as Paul Gaultier*® points 
out, to excel in the social arts and in conversation, which 
flourish through the jealous care that each one takes in setting 
off his or her personality to best advantage, and in competing 
for applause through witty expressions and original ideas, and 
it is quite another thing to have the self-subordinating spirit 
that prompts the formation of works of collective utility and 
carries them out to successful issue. 

Of course, the excessive development of French bureaucracy, 
of State ownership or control, and of paternalism generally in 
government, has not originated alone in the tendency of each 
Frenchman to take care of himself, and leave to the State the 


* Paul Gaultier: Motre Examen de Conscience, p.99. See also in Professor 
Fernand Baldensperger: Z’Avant-Guerre dans la Littérature Francaise, pp. 
20. ff.,a charmingly written passage on French pre-war life and characteristics. 

*Paul Gaultier: of. cit., p. 28. 
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duty of attending to the interests of all. The needs of national 
defence account for, and justify to a certain extent, the mighty 
and over-centralized French bureaucracy. But none the less 
paternalism goes on accentuating the already existing trend to 
isolated action. In this respect, however, a healthy reaction 
has been setting in. 

Another reason why French industrial development has suf- 
fered is to be found in French educational and vocational ideals, 
and in the very brilliancy of French civilization itself. The best 
brains of the nation have not, asa rule, as with us inthe United 
States, been devoted to the industrial development of the country 
and to the organization of big business, but rather to the ‘‘lib- 
eral arts’’ and to the ‘“‘liberal professions’’,—to literature, art, 
science, medicine and law. This expression, the ‘‘liberal arts’’, 
has a real meaning in a country where, before the Great War, 
nearly every intellectual wrote disdainfully of commercial pursuits 
and looked upon the magnificent industrial growth of the United 
States or Germany with indifference if not with secret contempt. 
With us, great railroad-builders, iron and steel] men, financiers, 
mine-owners, and manufacturers, such as Carnegie, Harriman, 
Morgan or Ford, not only earn enormous pecuniary rewards but 
fame also, and the admiration of millions. In France, hitherto, 
such a thing would be well-nigh impossible. There is no such 
glorification of industrial achievement over there, and men of the 
type of those just named would be treated by French literary men 
who set the tone and taste in their country, as birds of prey. 
Indeed, had France entered upon a career of great industrial and 
commercial expansion, it would have been, to the thinking of the 
writers just named, a lowering of her civilization and of her 
ideals.‘ One readily sees, therefore, that in spite of her liberal 
political institutions France is not yet socially democratized. 
To be sure, the same might be said of almost any other European 
country where modes of speech, and usages and customs dating 


‘“Lysis’’: L’Erreur francaise, p. 7. 1918. Fernand Baldensperger: 
L’Avant-Guerre dans la Littérature francaise, pp. 62-63. 1919. The article 
by Robert Pinot entitled Le Chef dans la grande industrie in Revue de 
France, 15 March, 1921. “Testis”: Documents sur [Invasion Economique 
de la France, pp. 13 ff. 1918. 
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back a thousand years have preserved distinctions between man 
and man. But one expected a little more of the country which 
first gave to old Europe the watchwords, Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity. Although the difference between commoner and 
noble has been almost wiped out in France, there still is a distinct 
separation between the manual laborer and the intellectual 
worker, and the laboring classes resent this keenly. The word 
‘bourgeois’, referring as it does to the great class of producers 
and distributors of wealth, should be an honorable appellation, 
but in the mouth of the ‘upper classes’, as in the speech of the 
laboring man, ‘bourgeois’ is often used as a reproachful and 
odious distinction, meaning sordid and selfish. The French 
word ‘peuple’ without a qualifying adjective, has a different 
connotation from our good English word ‘people’, for it usually 
signifies the lower classes only. 

Of course, this cleavage between ‘manual’ and ‘intellectual’ 
stands in the way of progress, for it prevents a complete co- 
operation between workman and employer. Undoubtedly one of 
the finest features of our American civilization is the almost 
complete levelling of barriers of caste, the almost total absence 
of class-feeling—in short, the universal respect for the com- 
mon manhood in each American citizen. Doubtless such social 
blessings can only be vouchsafed to a relatively newly settled 
and thinly populated country: they are due to the spirit of the 
frontier. Nevertheless, their value as a social asset bulks 
enormously to Americans who see and experience the class 
struggles and class bitterness of old Europe. Senator Lazare 
Weiller has been recently writing in a Strasburg paper his 
Souvenirs ad’ Amérique. He tells us he was agreeably surprised 
to find in the United States that laboring men, as such, do not, 
as in Continental Europe, form great radical, and often revolu- 
tionary, political parties with platforms advocating the overthrow 
of the existing order of things. On the contrary, what struck 
him most was that American workmen had “a fine sense of their 
own worth, so that they did not suffer the bitterness and the 
meanness of class envy, an inestimable boon’’. As Senator 
Weiller puts it, the whole effort of the laboring masses in America 
is torise from a lower toa higher level. Far from objecting to silk 
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hats or frock coats, as the livery of the hated bourgeoisie, they 
invested in these articles, when they could afford them, to attain 
greater respectability.” 

Contrast this attitude with the petty, envious spirit of the 
French workingman as illustrated in the following incident re- 
lated recently to the writer in Paris by a social worker, a trained 
and cultured French woman. She told him that she had adopted 
as her own daughters two little girls of the working-class. She 
educated them and gave them every comfort. Their parents 
were living and the little girls were frequently permitted to 
visit them. But, as the oldest girl confessed, she never saw her 
father without hearing him attack her ‘bourgeois’ foster-mother, 
whom she had constantly to ‘defend’. So strong was this purely 
class prejudice on the part of the parents, and so uncomfortable 
did the situation finally become for the lady, that she saw her- 
self at last compelled to separate from her adopted children. Of 
course, it will be said that one incident proves little and that this 
is anextreme case. The writer, however, who has lived for many 
years in France, knows from his own experience with the French 
working-classes that it is typical of the sentiments entertained 
by a considerable proportion of them. The chief ambition of the 
radical leaders of the laboring classes in Europe, including the 
French, is to pull down those above them. De Tocqueville re- 
marked long ago that the Frenchman’s idea of equality was that 
no one should be better off than himself. 

As was remarked above, French education, secondary educa- 
tion in particular, is in part responsible for keeping up social in- 
equalities. Certainly, the instruction imparted in the French 
lycées, or high schools, is, in some respects, altogether admirable. 
In developing in young men fine humanistic culture through a 
study of the classics, French educators aim at increasing and 
perpetuating the literary and artistic gifts with which the race 
has been at all times so liberally endowed. Moreover, with such 
a training, there will always be in France a large intellectual 
élite capable of taking an intelligent part in the world’s great 


5Lazare Weiller: Souvenirs d’ Amérique, Journal d Alsace et de Lorraine, 
16 June, 1921. 
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social and humanitarian problems and contributing to their 
solution. Yet, in spite of these advantages, which place 
France foremost among the nations that labor for the common 
good of humanity, the French educational system is still one- 
sided and undemocratic. It seems to accept as inevitable the 
old distinction between the manual labor of the artisans and the 
intellectual work of the professional men, and to train boys to 
fit themselves exclusively for the one or the other. Humanistic 
studies are usually barred to the child of the working-class, how- 
ever gifted he be, because he lacks pecuniary means to pursue 
them; nor could he, until quite recently, and now only in limited 
measure, enjoy advanced professional and technical instruction.* 
To put one’s finger on the weak spot in French national educa- 
tion as a whole, one must say that France has hitherto over- 
developed the humanistic and zsthetic side at the expense of the 
economic and practical side. Whether or not the moral expan- 
sion of a nation will, in the long run, be dependent on, and sup- 
ported by, its material and industrial growth,’ at any rate, no 
nation can morally afford to be indifferent to such growth. 

Let us now leave the economic factors in the reconstruction of 
France and consider the moral and ethical ones. For on the virile 
qualitiesand on the strength of character of the French themselves 
much will depend. Before the war it used to be a common figure 
of speech among the Germans that France was a ‘woman-nation’, 
possessing the finer feminine qualities, such as delicacy, tact and 
taste, but that Germany typified the ‘masculine’ virtues, such as 
brawn, push, organizing and business ability, and capacity for 
leadership. Many, too, who are not Germans, and who professed 
to love France, deplored that the French still regretted the loss 
of their once proud position in the world. According to these 
good friends, France should, in the interest of the world’s peace, 
give up striving to obtain an important share in the world’s trade, 
or a big fleet or a large colonial empire. She should frankly 
acknowledge German or British or American ‘superiority’ in 





*L. Fernand Agnés: La Réforme del’ Enseignement National, in La Revue 


du Mots, 10 March, 1920, pp. 228 ff. 
1G. Hersent: La Réforme de lf’ Education Nationale, p. 68. 1917. 
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these manlier pursuits, and smilingly content herself with culti- 
vating the fine arts, and ruling over the world of fashion, 
decadent yet graceful, as was the effeminate Greek among the 
sterner Romans.’ The Great War, by testing the French at 
every point of their military, economic and political strength, 
and in their moral fibre, brushed aside for all time the silly 
‘woman-nation’ theory, and gave the lie to the assertion that the 
French were decadent. But there still remains the accusation 
that the French are an ‘immoral’ people; that their young men 
are invariably unchaste and dissipated ; that husbands and wives 
are normally unfaithful to each other; that contemporary French 
literature, and the French stage in particular, have no moral 
ideals and often are lewd. From this state of affairs the con- 
sequences are deduced that the French race is dying out, not 
only because the young men of the country are stunted in their 
growth by immoral habits, but because they later carry these 
habits into their marriage relations, so largely accounting for the 
sterility of most French families. The indictment thus stated 
is obviously exaggerated. In particular the small size of French 
families may be traced to other causes as well, for we see the 
same dearth of children in New England households—not to 
mention other countries—yet no one accuses the New Eng- 
landers of being particularly immoral. If, however, the de- 
population of France may not be laid at the door of French 
morality, that morality itself cannot, we fear, be successfully de- 
fended. We trust that we admit and understand all that may be 
said in favor of the French in this respect, or against ourselves, al- 
though, of course, retorts of ‘you, too’ are no argument. Let us 
admit, then, that we Anglo-Saxons often show a foolish and false 
shame, particularly in alluding tothe care and hygiene of the body, 
and that the French are in this respect saner and wiser than we are. 
Let us admit also that, with us, men in practice often act as though 
there were two standards of conduct, one for themselves and 
one for women, whereas they preach but one. In this respect 
the French are certainly superior to us, for they preach not at 
all. Moreover they frankly admit that there may be two standards 





*“Agathon”: Les Jeunes Gens d’ Aujourd’hui, pp. 126-127. 1912. 
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of conduct. We think that a subject may be immoral fer se 
because it is suggestive, and that therefore it should be taboo. 
The French see no cause for tabooing a subject merely because 
it might inspire somebody with evil thoughts. That would be a 
confession of inability to face the bald truth, and the French 
pride themselves on their intellectual honesty and fearlessness. 
Besides, why confess to such ready susceptibility to temptation? 

Yet when all is said, and with all due allowance for our differ- 
ent points of view, the truth compels us to say that no other 
modern country makes such a display of its sexuality as France.’ 
The sexual appeal pursues one in lascivious painting and sculp- 
ture, even in statues in public squares or adorning public build- 
ings. It stares at one from posters, advertisements, and in shop- 
window displays. Contemporary drama is full of it, and so is the 
modern novel. It seems to leave its salacious trace everywhere. 
There is a reaction going on against this sort of thing in France. 
More marriages and more children would give a healthier tone 
to the moral atmosphere, which owes its corruption perhaps 
chiefly to a huge bachelor class more than to any other one cir- 
cumstance. M. Klotz, before the Great War, estimated the num- 
ber of bachelors over thirty years of age at 1,350,000. From 
these men are very largely recruited the critics, the playwrights, 
the journalists, the novelists, and also, to a considerable extent, 
the governing class of the country. They impose their flippant 
morality on the French stage. Up to twenty-four or twenty- 
five years of age young men in France, as elsewhere, look up to 
womanhood, and cherish some ideals on the subject.” But these 
old cynics have long since lost such sentiments, and it is largely 
due to them that women, as such, are so little respected in France, 
notwithstanding the elaborate forms of superficial courtesy with 
which society ladies are surrounded." Nothing, however, could 
be more unjust than to suppose French society morally rotten. 
The French stage and French romance do not aim primarily at 





The words of a foreign savant to M. Charles Gide. Paul Bureau: Z’/n- 
discipline des Meeurs, p. 6. 1922. 

Georges Rossignol: Un pays de Célibataires et de Fils uniques, pp. 26- 
27- 1913. Paul Bureau: ZL’/ndiscipline dans les Meurs, pp. 350. 1920. 

" Rossignol: /did. 
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picturing typical French life. The writers of plays and novels 
are by no means concerned at holding up the mirror to society, 
but very much concerned in giving full rein to their own dra- 
matic and artistic instincts, and in taking a virtuoso’s pleasure 
in pushing human passions to their last limits, or in tangling up 
their characters into impossible situations. Nothing being so 
abhorrent to a Frenchman as the preaching or didactic manner, 
art is cultivated only for art’s sake, and the devil take the conse- 
quences. In short, French society is very much better than one 
would ever dream from a knowledge of French literature and art. 
In no country is family life more strongly organized by law and 
by custom, nor better lived than in France. Take the average 
bourgeois household, and by ‘bourgeois’ we mean the great mass 
of people engaged either in the liberal professions, or in business 
big or little, or in the service of the State. Is there in any coun- 
try a closer, finer companionship between husband and wife, 
more devoted and more intimate relations between parents and 
children, than among the French middle classes? Compare the 
French with ourselves, for instance. The American wife is 
probably more often than the French away from home and hus- 
band. The French father is usually a better comrade and com- 
panion to his sons and daughters than the American. Whatever 
may be their anti-social traits in other respects, the French have 
an admirable sense of family solidarity. This appears in many 
ways. How hard will a French parent work, how much will he or 
she sacrifice and save to endow each child, and particularly 
marriageable daughters, with independent means! There may be 
various reasons for the stationary population of France, but the 
desire to see each child brought into the world amply provided 
for is certainly one. In the bourgeois classes, at any rate, par- 
ents simply will not have daughters to whom they cannot give a 
dowry, nor sons whom they cannot set up in business. 

In respect of his family life the Frenchman, who is so largely 
endowed with Latin speech and Latin culture is, to this day, a 
Roman. The family is a miniature society, and its recognized 
head is the pere-de-famille, or paterfamilias, to whom respect is 
due both by law and by custom. The saint’s day and birthday, 
as well as the confirmation and marriage of each member, are cele- 
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brated incommon. French society, so lenient toward the immoral 
- young man, frowns upon the immoral father or mother of a family. 
In closing this paper, we may sum up by saying that nature, as 
though by predilection, had enriched France with every excellence 
of soil and climate, and had thus rendered easy the material task 
of providing for a living. Thus the French found leisure to 
devote themselves to the Muses with such success that the world 
was illuminated by the radiance of their culture. Then came 
the war, sweeping away their existing stocks of materials and 
demanding the swift and swifter production of more. By an al- 
most miraculous energy the French met the call and stood the 
test. They had shown unexpected creative and organizing pow- 
ers, but also dangerous economic waste and inefficiency. It now 
became clear to them that, to lift themselves out of the morass 
of bankruptcy into which the war had cast them, and to prepare 
the way for an industrial rebirth which alone could save them, 
they must remodel their whole social organization, and reform 
their educational methods. Fortunately their courage is high 
and their mental and moral qualities are equal to the task. We 
shall see in a subsequent paper how the struggle for reorganiza- 
tion is being carried on and what is being accomplished. 


SEDLEY LyNncH WARE. 


The University of the South. 





























THE DEVELOPMENT OF WILFRID WILSON 
GIBSON’S POETIC ART 


No poet as great as Mr. Gibson executes quite such a volte- 
face as critics would lead us to believe when they write of ‘‘the 
attitude of Mr. Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, who, starting as the 
most aristocratic of the ‘unacknowledged legislators’, suddenly 
changed his politics and decreed a universal poetic franchise.’’' 
Of course Helen in Rhodos is very different from Stonefolds, 
but even a fragmentary reading of Mr. Gibson’s early volumes 
will show their relation to the later ones—those that most 
Americans seem to consider all of his achievement. His genius 
has developed in a natural and logical manner; and he has pro- 
gressed farther and in more different directions than many crit- 
ics realize. 

Mr. Gibson says that all the poems he wishes to preserve are 
included in the Collected Poems (1917) and in the subsequently 
published Aiz// Tracks (or Whin) and Neighbours.’ The former 
is indeed a large and varied enough volume (more than 550 well- 
filled pages) to represent any poet with honor. Mr. Gibson has 
been too severe a critic of his own work, however, for some of the 





'Francis Bickley: Some Tendencies in Contemporary Poetry, in New 
Paths, edited by C. W. Beaumont and M. T. H. Sadler. 

*In the same letter from which this statement is taken, Mr. Gibson 
writes this autobiography: “I was born on the second of October, 1878, at 
Hexham in Northumberland, and lived there until 1912. 1 was educated at 
private schools and travelled from time to time. In 1912 I went to live in 
London ; but when I married, in 1913, 1 settled again in the country, this 
time in the west of England. After being rejected for military service four 
times, I visited America in 1917, and spent my time from January to July 
giving readings of my work in various towns and cities. For three months 
of that time I made Chicago my headquarters. When I returned to Eng- 
land, I again reported myself to the military authorities; I was called up in 
October, 1917, and served as a private in the Army Service Corps until Jan- 
uary, 1919.” This brief sketch may be supplemented by stating that Mr. 
Gibson now lives at Coed Moe, St. Bride’s Hill, Saundersfoot, Pembroke- 
shire, England, and that his sister Elizabeth Gibson (Mrs. T. K. Cheyne) 
began to publish poetry about the same time as her brother, and has written 
many volumes practically unknown in America. It is interesting to learn 
that Daily Bread is being translated into Japanese. 
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earlier poems have real value as literature. In order to show the 
integrity— the unity—of his poetic art, the logical broadening in 
his choice of subject, and the development of his style, I shall 
review his work in chronological order. But since Mr. Gibson 
has now carefully discarded so many of his published poems, I 
shall not point out all the weaknesses of his earlier writing. 

About the first time a poem of his appeared in print was Sep- 
tember 4, 1897, when the Spectator published A/ind, afterwards 
reprinted in Urlyn the Harper.’ Although only eighteen years 
of age, the poet even there showed mature thought and an ability 
to write in the conventional forms. In fact, those very early 
poems foreshadow his great work, often by their use of everyday 
characters and by the sympathy shown for the oppressed or the 
unfortunate, occasionally by a brevity and a simplicity that sug- 
gest the folk poem, and always by an intense sincerity and a deli- 
cate sensitiveness that are two of Mr. Gibson’s characteristics. 

The first volume that he published is Urlyn the Harper and 
Other Songs (1902), the seventh in the Vigo Cabinet Series of 
Mr. Elkin Mathews. This shows an original and able handling 
of the materials of poetry and a spontaneity that is very refresh- 
ing; but the parts of most value are the second group of the 
volume, Faring South, for these reveal the interest in laborers 
which was to become so much more intelligent and to be so much 
more artistically expressed in the well-known later volumes— 
Daily Bread and Livelihood. In The Weary Singers poets are 
described as— 


“ We who have sung to win release, so long 
For hearts crushed songless and lips dumb with wrong, 
Mouths that have bitten sorrow to the core, 
And eyes of keen distress.” 





§ Not all of Mr. Gibson’s poetry has been published in his books ; much is 
buried in English periodicals, from the rare Dome of 1898 to the accessible 
New Witness of to-day. A list of the periodicals in which his work has 
appeared would include 7he Saturday Review, The Outlook, The Cornhill 
Magazine, The Daily News, The Northern Counties Magazine, The Week's 
Survey, McClure’s Magasine, The Fortnightly Review, Harper's Monthly 
Magasine, The Academy, Macmillan’s Magazine, The Pilot, The Pall Mall 
Gazette, Country Life, The Broadsheet, The English Review, The Poetry 
Review, The Independeut, The Living Age, The Yale Review, The Literary 
Digest, and The Atlantic Monthly. 
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The weary singers foresee that, after they have kept jong silence, 
men will remember them and cry :— 


“ Why have they left us songless and forlorn 
To perish darkling, with no flaming word 
Nor song for pilot star?” 


The Queen's Vigil and Other Songs is the second volume of 
Mr. Gibson’s poetry, published as the ninth of the Vigo Cabi- 
net Series (1902). The most exquisite lyric of this volume is 
Song :— 

“If once I could gather in song 
A flower from my garden of dreams— 
The dew from its petals unshaken 
When starry and bright they awaken— 
All men to the wonder would throng. 


“Though ever at dawning I go 
By the marge of the life-giving streams 
That, shadow’d by blossoms upspringing, 
Remember the hills in their singing, 
The fells of their birth in their flow: 


“Or early or late though I fare 
To gather my garden of dreams 
For the barren, forsaken, and lonely ; 
I bring from the shadow-world only 
Pale blossoms that perish in air.” 


The third volume, Zhe Golden Helm and Other Verse, pub- 
lished by Mr. Elkin Mathews (1903) is twice as large as either 
of the preceding. It is interesting to notice that by the time 
the fourth volume appeared, both Urlyn the Harper and The 
Queen's Vigil had gone into the second edition, while no others 
of the little books in the Vigo Cabinet Series had yet had that 
distinction. Then they were published together in one volume. 
Before The Nets of Love came out in 1905 as the twenty-eighth 
of the series, Mr. Gibson had written Akra the Slave (1904), 
which seems not to have been published until 1910. This is the 
earliest work preserved in the Collected Poems. The Nets of 
Love, which contains twelve poems and a six-line prelude, is a 


‘Reprinted by permission of Mr. Elkin Mathews, London. This poem 
can also be found in the Oxford Book of Victorian Verse, with Flannan 
Isle. 
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good example of Mr. Gibson’s careful and symmetrical plan of 
arranging his volumes. Here Zhe Lambing plainly prefigures 
the later Stonefolds, for, like many others of these poems, it has 
much of the local color of rural Northumberland in the names, 
characters and action. In many respects these poems show 
their close relation to the greater ones that were to follow; they 
are noticeably free from all traces of decadence; they describe 
realistically the lives of humble folk; and a strong sense of form 
is apparent in them. 

Stonefolds, Mr. Gibson’s first real dramas and the first of the 
work that most Americans consider typically his, appeared in 
1906. It seems only the natural development of an observant and 
sympathetic poet that, after he had written of his dreams and fan- 
cies colored by his travels (as in The Queen’s Vigil and The Gol- 
den Helm), he should turn to the people whom he knew in early 
life, and, in writing of them, should choose the commonest motifs 
of literature—birth, marriage, and death. His modernity shows 
in his rejecting as a theme the conventional prenuptial romance 
and in his discrimination between love and passion. The change 
(if one is justified even in using the word) from romanticism to 
realism in Mr. Gibson’s poetry did not come suddenly in Szone- 
folds, but gradually; and even then it is really a shifting in 
emphasis, for a wholesome interest in labor is present in all of 
his volumes, as is also the artist’s feeling for form and color and 
the other elements of beauty. 

The rarest, as well as the most beautifully made, of all Mr. 
Gibson’s books is Zhe Web of Life, an ‘‘edition of three hundred 
copies being hand-printed and published by the Samurai Press 
at Cranleigh, Surrey, January, 1908.’’* This is the culmination 
of what critics call the earlier work of Mr. Glbson, the ‘‘aristo- 
cratic’ or the ‘‘romantic’’ style; in other words, it is an out- 
standing volume of poetry in the conventional English forms and 
on the traditional themes. The main difference between these 
poems and his well-known work is that these are nearly all meta- 





5 This same private press, no longer in existence, printed two other books 
for Mr. Gibson: Zhe Stonefolds: A Play, and On the Threshold, both in 
September, 1907. These two little books include the six short plays enti- 
tled Stonefo/ds and printed in one volume by Mr. Elkin Mathews. 
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phorical, brilliantly ornate and strikingly melodious, although no 
less sincere and intense than the later simple, less diffuse verses. 
Two of the most exquisite of this volume are Helen in Rhodos and 
A Lament for Helen. \n The Mariners Mr. Gibson devises a fine 
long narrative from the tradition that certain mariners at the 
hour of the Crucifixion heard a voice across the Ionian Sea, 
crying: ‘‘Great Pan is dead!’’ The old pilot concludes with 
these prophetic words addressed to the vision of the crucified 
Christ :— 
“The world’s youth slowly withers. Gradually 

Shall men forget the music and the mirth, 

The passionate dance, and pleasurable toil. 

No longer with a song upon their lips, 

Without foreboding, shall they leap to death, 

But move beneath its shadow all their days. 

O wounded Body on the cross of wood, 

For ever shalt Thou hang against the sky— 

The world’s eternal agony—that men 

Forget not sorrow and despair and death. 

Beneath Thy shadow shall the earth grow dark, 

And men forget the green and gold and blue, 

And live in strange, grey cities of despair, 

With jealous hearts and starved, unresting eyes 

That prey on one another; and shall slay 

Not only with swift weapon in the battle, 

But with the slow, deliberate hands of toil.” 


Thus Mr. Gibson never forgets the tragedies of industrial life, 
although he can always see life steadily and see it whole, as in 
the last poem of this volume, After Sunset, which closes with 
these stanzas :— 


“ Still, darkness holds the heavens ; and eastward night 
Broods deepest ; yet, as we, with groping hands, 
Touch one another timidly, a sense 
Of imminent dawn thrills unknown seas and lands, 
And we await the inevitable light, 

With breathless lips and fingers clasped and tense. 


“We live through dawns and sunsets: life is not 
One day’s triumphal progress ; though it seem 
That we shall look no more upon the sun, 

Yet shall we live to realize our dream, 
And see old dawns re-orient ; this our lot, 
To know no end, no last goal lost or won. 
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“For we are children of eternity 
And not of times and seasons: life and death 
Are but as sunrise and sundown; we live 
In the universal destiny ; our breath, 
Infinity ; our endless doom, to be 
The immortal quickening in the fugitive.” 


Mr. Gibson’s next work is one of the best known, Daz/y Bread, 
which suggested the epithet-—‘‘the Millet of poets’’. It appeared 
first in three parts, and was published both in this form and in 
one book by Mr. Elkin Mathews in England and by the Macmil- 
lan Company in America. This volume has two much quoted 
explanatory preludes, the first of which accounts for the title :— 


“All life moving to one measure— 
Daily bread.” 


The other prelude is the poetical explanation of Mr. Gibson’s 
development as a writer. The last eight lines show plainly why 
Daily Bread isa different sort of poetry from Urlyn the Harper 
or The Web of Life; and they show, moreover, that this change is 
not a sudden reversal of position, but a progress and an enlarge- 
ment of vision. The entire prelude is as follows :— 


* As one at midnight wakened by the call 
Of golden plovers in their seaward flight, 
Who lies and listens, as the clear notes fall 
Through tingling quiet of the frosty night— 
Who lies and listens, till the wild notes fail ; 
And then in fancy, following the flock 
Fares over slumbering hill and dreaming dale, 
Until he hears the surf on reef and rock 
Break, thundering ; and all sense of self is drowned 
Within the mightier music of the deep, 
And he no more recalls the piping sound 
That startled him from dull, undreaming sleep ; 
So I, first waking from oblivion, heard, 
With heart that kindled to the call of song, 
The voice of young life, fluting like a bird, 
And echoed that wild piping ; till ere long, 
Lured onward by that happy, singing flight, 
I caught the stormy summons of the sea, 
And dared the restless deeps that day and night, 
Surge with the life-song of humanity.”’*® 








®Reprinted by permission of Mr. Elkin Mathews and of the Macmillan 
Company, who have published in America all of Mr. Gibson’s books succeed- 
ing this one. 
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There is a beautiful sense of balance and proportion apparent in 
Mr. Gibson’s books, and a certain unity and completeness appear 
in each of them. The first part of Dazly Bread deals with the 
poor in villages; the second and third parts deal with the strug- 
gle in the slums and tenements of the cities, in collieries, and in 
the country. Injuries, illness, death, and also the warping of 
mind or distortion of character caused by the struggle for daily 
bread are all shown with a sincere truthfulness, which does not 
neglect to show also individual faults and weaknesses not pecu- 
liar to the poor. This fairness in characterization does not weaken 
the appeal of these dramas; rather, it adds to their effective- 
ness, just as the judicial fairness of Mr. Galsworthy makes his 
indictments of society the more complete. But there is a sim- 
plicity or naturalness about these poems that removes them alto- 
gether from propaganda literature. It is also notable that the 
light that relieves these dark scenes of human life comes always 
from within the characters themselves, from their strength, love, 
endurance, or beauty, not from any external incident or chance. 

Although most of Mr. Gibson’s dramas show more strength in 
the women than in the men, yet Womenkind is most striking 
for this reason: since, as 7he Atheneum pointed out when it 
was published, it recognizes ‘‘that new solidarity among women 
which coming centuries will recognize as a marked feature of 
this, but which many contemporaries still fail to perceive.’’* 
This one-act play was written in 1909 and first produced by the 
Pilgrim Players, a little travelling company of actors organized 
by Mr. John Drinkwater and Mr. Barry Jackson, which after- 
wards developed into the Birmingham Repertory Company. 
Although it has been very successful in both Great Britain and 
America," Mr. Gibson has entirely rewritten it recently, but 
this new version has not yet been published. 

Fires, which many readers consider Mr. Gibson’s greatest 
achievement, appeared in 1912. It consists of twenty-one narra- 





'The Atheneum, 1912: 1, p. 281. 

*Womenkind has been played many times at the Neighborhood Theatre, 
New York, and was produced in Chicago at the Little Theatre by Mr. 
Maurice Browne. It was first published in Eng!and by David Nutt, London, 
1912,as number four in the Pilgrim Players Series; in America by the Mac- 
millan Company in 1912. 
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tive poems with an especially artistic and well-known prelude. 
This poem further explains the choice of theme in these later 


poems :— 
“ Snug in my easy chair, 
I stirred the fire to flame, 
Fantastically fair, 
The flickering fancies came, 


Fancies fugitive and fair 

Flashed with singing through the air 

Till, dazzled by the drowsy glare, 

I shut my eyes to heat and light ; 

And saw, in sudden night, 

Crouched in the dripping dark, 

With steaming shoulders stark, 

The man who hews the coal to feed my fire.” 


Probably such poems as these of Fires, Datly Bread, and Live- 
lihood were not written with a definite purpose in mind, for Mr 
Gibson is no maker of theories; but about this time he wrote 
while reviewing another’s poetry: ‘‘Imagination makes men 
realize all things. . . . When everybody realizes, when every- 
body sees through the eyes of the imagination, what a different 
place the world will become!’’ This statement expresses ina 
fairly clear manner the purpose of Mr. Gibson’s great poems. 
The function or the good of such poetry to its readers was formu- 
lated long ago by Shelley in his Defence of Poetry:— 


‘‘A man to be greatly good, must imagine intensely and 
comprehensively; he must put himself in the place of an- 
other and of many others; the pains and pleasures of the 
species must become his own.”’ 


Compared with the other volumes by Mr. Gibson, 7horough- 
fares is a miscellany in various forms and on various themes, 
written from 1908 to 1914, when it was published. But the 
interest in common people is still dominant, now not only in the 
laborer but in those who are lower in the social scale—the ex- 
convict or the match-seller. To define the essential quality of 
Mr. Gibson’s poetry, one can do no better than contrast his 
On the Embankment with Mr. Alfred Noyes’s poem of the same 
name. Mr. Noyes, who carries on the traditions of the nineteenth 
century, writes in a theatrical, vivid, harsh manner of the depths 
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of degradation to which a freezing woman is pushed when she 
does a thing that the poet expects to shock the smug reader with 
pious horror—she steals the clothes from a frozen corpse so that 
she may pawn them for money to buy food. To give the reader 
an extra thrill before the lilting stanza ends, Mr. Noyes has a 
policeman come past while the fallen creature hastily hides the 
precious shoes and shawl in fear. Contrast that impersonal and 
conventional succession of verses with Mr. Gibson’s poem, which 
tells no horrible story but shows a real understanding of misery 
and a true poet’s power of interpretation. This is Mr. Gibson’s 
On the Embankment :— 
** Down on the sunlit ebb, with the wind in her sails, and free 
Of cable and anchor, she swept rejoicing to seek the sea. 


“ And my eyes and my heart swept out with her, 
When at my elbow I felt a stir; 
And glancing down, I saw a lad— 
A shambling lad with shifty air, 
Weak-chested, stunted and ill-clad, 
Who watched her with unseeing stare. 


“ Dull, watery grey eyes he had 
Blinking beneath the slouching cap 
That hid the low-browed, close-cropped head ; 
And as I turned to him he said, 
With hopeless hang-dog air: 
‘Just out of gaol three days ago ; 
And I'll be back before I know ; 
For nothing else is left a chap 
When once he’s been inside . . . andso 
Then dumb he stood with sightiess stare 
Set on the sunlit, windy sail of the far-off boat that free 
Of cable and anchor still swept on rejoicing to seek the sea. 


‘* My heart is a sunlit, windy sail ; 
My heart is a hopeless lad in gaol.”’® 

Borderlands (1914), in America published with 7horoughfares, 
consists of three plays, in length between Womenkind and those 
of Datly Bread. They show exactly the flexibility of style, the 
humor, the better expression of themes suggested in earlier work, 
the broadening of interests, that one would expect in the further 
development of an artist. 

*Reprinted by permission of the Macmillan Company and Mr. Elkin 
Mathews, publishers of Borderlands and Thoroughfares. 
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Battle is a highly specialized volume, a unit that makes a single 
deep impression. Published in November, 1915, it has had the 
greatest popularity and the highest praise of all of Mr. Gibson’s 
books. Although superlatives may be vain when applied to con- 
temporary art, yet Battle is accepted by many as the most re- 
markable result of the war in literature; or, with Masefield’s 
August, 1914, and Rupert Brooke’s sonnets, the war poetry of 
greatest permanent value. Many critics have tried to analyze the 
means by which the poet achieved this result. One has said 
that the greatness of the art lies in the fact that each separate 
vision, although realized in a particular case, has universal range. 
Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie has described these poems as— 


“fa series of short dramatic lyrics, written with the sim- 
plicity and directness which Mr. Gibson chiefly studies in 
his exceptional art, expressing, without any implied com- 
ment, but with profoundly implied emotion, the feelings, 
thoughts, sensations of soldiers in the midst of the actual 
experiences of modern warfare.’’ ” 


With great clarity of vision and the most stringent economy of 
material, these poems show in order the poignant moments in 
the life of the individual soldier from the hour before action to 
his death. Their psychology is admirable. Their comprehensive- 
ness is unusual; all of the experiences of the soldier are repre- 


sented ; there are even glimpses of the home folk and the refugees 
of war. One of the best of these thirty-one poems is entitled Zhe 
Messages :— 
“*] cannot quite remember . . . . There were five 
Dropt dead beside me in the trench—and three 
Whispered their dying messages tome... .” 


‘“‘ Back from the trenches, more dead than alive, 
Stone deaf and dazed, and with a broken knee, 
He hobbled slowly, muttering vacantly : 


“«*T cannot quite remember . . . . There were five 
Dropt dead beside me in the trench—and three 
Whispered their dying messages tome... . 


“* Their friends are waiting, wondering how they thrive— 
. Waiting a word in silence patiently ... . 
But what they said, or who their friendsjmay be 








In the Quarterly Review: The War and the Poets, October, 1915. 
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“* T cannot quite remember . . . . There were five 
Dropt dead beside me in the trench—and three 
Whispered their dying messages to me... .””"™ 


Friends (1916) is the volume dedicated to the memory of Ru- 
pert Brooke with the eight verses sometimes called The Going. 
Four exquisite sonnets describe Mr. Gibson's association with 
this great friend; and most of these poems are distinctly per- 
sonal. Several are war poems; several, whimsically humorous; 
but the outstanding features of this volume are the free use of 
the sonnet form and the growing intimacy and delicacy of feel- 
ing. 

Livelihood (1916), dramatic reveries, most of which were written 
before the war, show working people thinking aloud— generally of 
the past. This volume resembles Fires closely in both form and 
style, but the analysis of character is keener and deeper. The 
lives, although not happy, are still more hopeful, for, as these 
folk earned their livelihood,— 


“in spite of everything, they learned 
To take their luck through life and find it good,”— 


as the poet says in his prelude, which dedicates the book to his 
very young daughter Audrey. Only one of these poems has the 
battlefield for its scene, the well-known Between the Lines; but 
the war is apparent in several. Probably the finest reverie is that 
of the Edinburgh upholsterer (in Makeshifts) whose artist-soul 


decided that-— 
“Life was naught 
But toiling for the sixpences that bought 
Makeshifts for stars. 


And yet he— 
Though he'd not taken life so easily, 
Had always hated makeshifts more or less, 
Grudging to swop the stars for sixpences, 
And was an old man now, with that old thirst 
Unsatisfied—ay, even at the worst 
He ’d had his compensations, now and then 
A starry glimpse. You couldn’t work with men 





" Reprinted by permission of Mr. Elkin Mathews and the Macmillan 
Company from the volume Battle. 
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And quite forget the stars. Though life was spent 
In drudgery, it hadn’t only meant 

Upholstering chairs in crimson plush for bars . . . 
Maybe it gave new meaning to the stars, 

The drudgery, who knows!” 

Whin (1918), the next work of Mr. Gibson, is called Hz// Tracks 
in America, because it was thought that Whim would not be a 
very attractive or suggestive title to American readers. A\l- 
though suitable for the book, Hz// Tracks therefore bears no rela- 
tion to the poetic prelude with its lines: — 

“ Sweet as the breath of the whin 
Is the thought of my love ; 
Glad as the gold of the whin 
Is my heart, home again.” 

This book of fifty short poems has been little understood and 
scarcely appreciated by most of its critics. It is not an experiment 
in the imitation of folk-songs, neither is it the exploitation of 
proper names for poetic purposes. It is not totally different 
from Fires or Livelihood; it is a continuation or specialization 
of these, and it shows a further development of Mr. Gibson’s 
art. Like most of his books, it is composed of poems that are 
closely related to one another and are similar in style as well as 
idea. In fact, this practice of making each volume a homoge- 
neous whole and restricting its range works against Mr. Gibson’s 
popularity with the casual reader as well as with the less widely 
read critics. 

Hill Tracks goes a step farther than Datly Bread or Fires or 
Livelihood. It transcribes poetically the thoughts and emotions 
of the simplest rural folk who cannot analyze their feelings or 
memories consistently; who would not express themselves freely 
even though they might be able to do so; who have lived so 
completely in the lonely country that they have lost the ability 
to share their intimate ideas with their few companions; who 
have been alone so much with the fields and streams that natural 
objects have acquired an undue prominence in their thoughts, 
and have come to serve as the only links between the few events of 
their monotonous lives ; and whose only channel of self-expression 
has been the giving of fantastic names to their surroundings. 
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The reiteration of a memory in the unresourceful, unenriched 
peasant mind is shown in Zarras Water. The superstition of 
the simple country folk appears in Merry Eye, The Ragged 
Stone, Keilder Stone, and others. Local tragedies are recounted 
in the terse, suggestive manner of all folk-poetry, in such poems 
as Winter's Stob, Scald Hill Cairn, and Clattering Ford. The 
Crowder and Ho Yoicks describe the recreations of this kind of 
life; but what would usually be pictures of happiness or quiet 
repose are changed to pictures of loneliness or yearning for an 
absent one in France. The naive reflections and observations 
of such people on the war give meaning to such fragments as 
The Cheviot, Black Stitchel,and O What Saw You? The greater 
frequency of words denoting motion is not significant of a 
change in the poet, but is demanded by the style of the folk- 
song. Nor is this style an artificial convention; for it is true 
to the character of the country people who, not knowing much 
mental activity, appreciate only the life of physical action, and 
associate all their memories with physical activities or sensa- 
tions of motion. The volume ends with the piercing Lament, 
one of the more subjective of the poems :— 

“ We who are left, how shall we look again 
Happily on the sun or feel the rain, 
Without remembering how they who went 


Ungrudgingly, and spent 
Their all for us, loved, too, the sun and rain? 


“ A bird among the rain-wet lilac sings— 
But we, how shall we turn to little things 
And listen to the birds and winds and streams 
Made holy by their dreams, 
Nor feel the heart-break in the heart of things?” 

Home, the volume produced recently in elaborate form by the 
Beaumont Press, is a selection of the more personal poems from 
the other volumes, including the newest book, Neighbours. This 
last, dedicated to the poet’s very young son Michael, is a collec- 
tion arranged under various titles: Meighbours, Chambers, Cas- 
ualties, In Khaki, Travels, Home, and Salvage. The last is so 
named because six of its poems are reprinted, with some slight 





Reprinted by permission of the Macmillan Company. 
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revisions, from 7he Nets of Love. The title of the first section 
applies to the whole volume, for all the characters and scenes 
are treated with that intimacy and sympathetic understanding 
that we attribute to our relations with our neighbors. In this 
respect, the book is typical of Mr. Gibson’s work; with the 
exception that there is here included none of the irregularly 
broken verse of Daily Bread, it is also fairly representative of 
the kinds of his poetry.” For in the first section, we meet the 
same sort of people that spoke at greater length in /zres and Live- 
lihood; Chambers recalls Friends and Thoroughfares;, Casualties 
and /n Khaki deal with the war, but are not limited in themes as 
is Battle. 

Mr. Gibson, however, never actually returns to his earlier writ- 
ing, nor does he stand still in his art. His successive volumes 
always show a development, sometimes a broadening in theme 
or style, sometimes a specialization. His Metghbours shows not so 
often the usual feelings and thoughts as the more complex emo- 
tions or subtle moods that are difficult toaccount for and to ana- 
lyze; and, when there is suffering, it is generally mental. In this 
more restricted field there is sti]l much variety in the themes. 
These ‘neighbours’ recall the people in Stonefolds or Daily 
Bread, mainly because they have the wholesome, almost Shavian, 
philosophy of Katherine Weir:— 

‘Though I have been a none-too-happy wife, 
And now my children grow away from me, 
Bringing to old age fresh anxiety, 
I have been used ; and to be used by life, 
Even ill-used and broken utterly 
With every faith betrayed and trust abused, 
Is a kinder lot than in security 
To crumble coldly to the grave, unused.” '* 
_ Much of the charm of these poems lies in their delicate and 
beautiful pictures, like Ra/ph Lilburn, and in their fineness of 





8 A really representative selection of Mr. Gibson’s work is a new little vol- 
ume called 7wenty-Three Selected Poems, published as Number II of the 
Westminster Classics, by the Atheneum Literature Department, London. 
It is edited with a good introductory note by Mr. Ernest E. Taylor. 

Reprinted, as are the succeeding four poems, by permission of the poet, 
from Neighbours, published by the Macmillan Company. 
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touch and economy of line, which make E//en Chandler, Sam Ho- 
garth, or Anthony Earnshaw remind one of cameos and minia- 
tures, with names that are admirably suited to the characters. 
These thirty poems are a series of portraits of everyday people 
made significant by the poet’s sympathetic and keen knowledge 
of their lives. The greater part of this last volume is explained 
by the sonnet Chaméers, or, better, by the second sonnet of 
Windows :— 
“If I could live within the ray of light 

That runs through all things everlastingly— 

Not only glimpse in moments of clear sight 

The glancing of the golden shuttles that ply 

*Twixt things diverse in seeming, stars and mud, 

Innocence and the deed in darkness done, 

The victim and the spiller of the blood— 

The light that weaves the universe in one, 

Then might my heart have ease and rest content 

On the golden upland under the clear sky : 

But ever must my restless days be spent 

Following the fugitive gieam until 1 die— 

Light-shotten darkness, glory struck from strife, 

Terror to beauty kindling, death to life.” 


It is the following of this fugitive gleam that suggests the many 
striking contrasts, the vivid and brilliantly colored pictures, the 
unusual resemblances and strange reflections that appear in Cham- 
bers, Travels and Khaki. In these sections the reader can trace 
Mr. Gibson’s experiences of 1917 and 1918, his travels in Amer- 
ica, return to England, and service in the war. In fact, this is 
the first book to show his reaction to the beauty of the sea and 
of foreign lands, since his very earliest little volumes that were 
much more objective in style. 

In Neighbours, as in many of the collections, there are a num- 
ber of lyrics that would make effective and excellent texts for 
songs: Return, Dream-Come-True, The Empty Cottage, the two 
poems called Song, and Challenge. There are many exquisite 
sonnets: Driftwood, Bacchanal, By Lake Michigan, Wings, and 
the two about Rupert Brooke entitled Rugby, 7977. The suc- 
cess with which Mr. Gibson presents an abstraction by using 
color and definite images is shown in the poem /uspiration:— 
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“ On the uttermost far-flung ridge of ice and snow 
That over pits of sunset fire hangs sheer 
My naked spirit poises, then leaps clear 
From the cold crystal into the furnace glow 
Of ruby and amber lucencies, and dives 
For the brief moment of ten thousand lives 
Through fathomless infinities of light, 
Then cleansed by lustral flame and frost returns ; 
And for an instant through my body burns 
The immortal fire of cold white ecstacy, 
As down the darkening valley of the night 
I keep the old track of mortality.” 


Only by a comprehensive view of his work can one appreciate 
Mr. Gibson’s great versatility—in form as well as in content. 
For he has used with marked success varying verse and stanza 
forms as well as free verse of many styles. Already in The Wed 
of Life he showed himself a master of that traditional poetic 
diction; in Fires and Livelihood his diction is a newer realistic 
sort, still poetic. It has been much dicussed; but one need only 
say that while simple, it is always sufficiently ornate and varied 
for the purpose; and it is artistic, for the words never obtrude 
themselves upon the reader’s attention. Like his verse form, 
his diction is often unusual in that it is finely adapted to the 
mood and thought, and the thought is not always the usual poetic 
idea that we have been trained to expect. His work does not suf- 
fer from diffuseness; on the contrary, to his rigorous economy 
ef expression and material is due much of the extraordinary ap- 
peal or the intensity of his poetry. An example of this simplicity 
and compression of form is the fine little poem Dream-Come- 
True, from Netghbours :— 


‘* Dearest, while it would sometimes seem 
As if I really had the art 
Of putting into words the dream 
That fills another’s heart ; 


“ And though in its own dream-come-true 
My heart sings ever like a bird’s, 
The wonder of my life with you 
I cannot put in words.” 


Mr. Gibson, moreover, has written well in all three kinds of po- 
etry—dramatic, epic, and lyric. He has written of widely dif- 
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ferent places, of many themes; he has not confined himself to 
poems about the poor. But inasmuch as few poets have written 
of the industrial classes (and none better than he has done), this 
part of his work is most distinctive. 

The respect in which Mr. Gibson shows greatest originality 
is referred to often by calling him the most artistic of sociolo- 
gist-poets, although the connotation of this phrase is unfortu- 
nate and distasteful to the poet himself. He has written about 
nearly all kinds of laborers, but he never has had the attitude of a 
scientific investigator, a cataloguer of human ills, a well-meaning 
onlooker in search for material. As he says, he has written 
merely of the people he knew. But he knew these people sym- 
pathetically and thoroughly. One would need only to review the 
work (sometimes merely scattered poems) of such poets as Crabbe, 
Wordsworth, Hood, Ebenezer Elliott, Mrs. Browning, Robert 
Buchanan, Whitman, Carpenter, Davidson, and Mr. Frost—not 
to name the little-known writers like Charles Jones, Joseph Skip- 
sey, Robert Blatchford, and Carter—to see that in art, in truth, 
and in comprehensiveness Mr. Gibson surpasses most of them 
as a poet of the people. 

This suggests another feature of Mr. Gibson’s work. Although 
his early writing shows the assimilation of the past masters of 
English verse, as would that of all young English poets, yet he 
is singularly free from so-called literary influences. Nor can he 
be named a member of the ‘‘Masefield school of poets’’—even if 
there is such a thing—for he and Mr. Masefield began to pub- 
lish about the same time and each developed independently 
in his own direction. Neither is Mr. Gibson a theorist about 
prosody. When I read what must be, technically speaking, 
‘‘homophonic prose’’ on how to write poetry, I recall Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw’s statement: ‘‘He who can, does; he who cannot, 
teaches.’’ Mr. Gibson does—write poetry. 

When critics begin to enumerate special features of Mr. 
Gibson’s poetry, they generally examine only a part and then 
seize on some idea that is of minor significance, such as the 
poet’s keen sensitiveness to color. Now color must always be 
prominent in the descriptive passages ofall great poetry, for it is 
the pictorial element best suited to expression in words. It is 
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only to be expected that poets should use color with greater 
freedom and success than form, value, or composition, all of which 
are available to the painter. It is true that Mr. Gibson has ex- 
celled in the use of color; but he has excelled in other respects 
also, and his skilful handling of color is no more marked than 
his achievements in other directions. 

Mr. Gibson is the notable example of a man who has the 
understanding born of sympathetic imagination, which Mr. 
Galsworthy once said was the greatest possession in life. And, 
like him, Mr. Gibson portrays the wrongs of society without 
proposing remedies. Like all poets of the first order, he seldom 
moralizes and never preaches. He shows his universality as well 
as his modernity in the absence of the trappings of orthodox 
theology. His greatness appears in his artistic detachment 
from his characters: no poet could understand and sympathize 
more with them, but they are never used as mouthpieces for 
their creator. He never thrusts himself into his work: the 
reader can only conjecture his personality from his choice of 
subject and manner of treatment. His magnanimity is shown 
by his entire lack of all condescension, scorn, or contempt for 
any human being. His poise as an author is shown by his 
freedom from all obsessions—such as mysticism, religion, 
sex, pessimism, or a special doctrine concerning art—which 
disfigure the work of many modern writers. But what makes 
probably the deepest impression on a student of Mr. Gibson’s 
work is the delicate sensitiveness and purity of his thought and 
feeling—distinguishing characteristics of the best poets in all 


ages. 
GERALDINE P. DILLa. 


Alabama Technical Institute and 
College for Women. 








A CLUSTER OF CLOWN’S SONGS 


The Red Rose married the mistletoe, 

And the bridal-wreath was a wreath of snow, 

And the bridal-veil was of white frost hoar, 

And the Red Rose bloomed no more, no more, no more. 


There was a lady loved a lord, 
And she was blithe and bonny, oh! 
But the foo! was blind to his rich reward, 
Sing hey-nonny, nonny, oh! 


He sighed and wooed and wooed and sighed. 
If wit could be bought with money, oh! 
But he tarried so long he lost his bride. 
Sing hey-nonny, nonny, oh! 


Roses red and white, 
When they intertwine, 
That ’s for true love's plight, 
Yours and mine. 


Roses white and red 
Make a garland brave 
For a bridal bed— 
Or a grave. 


She can fret me with a feather, 
Can enchant me with a rose, 
Charm my fancy altogether 
With the grace she only knows. 


In her wild bewitching way 
She can tease me out of sorrow, 
Make me her delight to-day— 
And forget me by to-morrow. 


Oh, bury me under the red-rose tree ! 
For life was a frolicsome thing to me, 
Without desire, without regret, 
And what I did with it I forget. 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 




















WHAT IS TRUTH? 


‘What is truth?’ said jesting Pilate, and would not 
stay for an answer. 


Next to Bacon’s stroke of genius in opening his Zssays thus, 
I have long admired Pilate’s ability—shall I say as judge or as 
conversationalist?—in not staying for an answer. How many 
people are there in the world who can stop at the end of a con- 
versation: I mean really stop at the end? It is so easy to drift 
along and let one thing suggest another until everyone is petri- 
fied with boredom, limp with ennui. It is easy, too, although it 
takes rather more will power, to end abruptly, leaving something 
unsaid—a feeling of incompleteness, which has, to be sure, its 
charm; but while it avoids satiety, it does so at a good price. 
‘I could have said many more delightful things,’ you imply; ‘but 
I am afraid I have already become tedious’—‘No! No! by no 
means’ (the others fear lest their eyes have betrayed them)— 
‘but we shall continue this interesting talk another time’; and 
so on. Gentle sarcasms, polite ironies, ash-colored lies: the 
necessities of courteous unskilful intercourse. 

But really to reach a conclusion and stop: that is almost to 
make your conversation a work of art. Pilate did it—once, at 
any rate. Perhaps it is an art that rulers have to learn. But 
we commoners rarely achieve it. In fiction, however, it is easy: 
one uses a blue pencil. Yet what realist was ever so bold as to 
write down a desultory conversation—and most real conversations 
are clesultory—as 7¢ 7s? Only the untrained writers, who do not 
count. Realism in fiction, one must understand, is not truth to 
life as 2¢ ¢s, nor truth to life as the writer sees it; but an empha- 
sis on certain facets of life, certain currents (usually undercur- 
rents) which attract his attention. If realism is the contra of 
romance—it is rather the complement—it is not by any means a 
more accurate, more faithful, more trustworthy ‘imitation’ of life. 
The incidents it selects are more common, but not necessarily 
more probable. There are in the world, crime, sordidness, bes- 
tiality, ugliness; but there are also some virtue, some noble 
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effort, anu a little beauty. The proportions may be left for 
philosophers to determine, if they can. If the romantic artist 
works up life’s chiaroscuro with too many high-lights, the real- 
ists find too many shadows. But neither is truer than the other. 

Bacon thought Pilate was jesting. No. Pilate was not a beauti- 
ful soul, yet he was a fairly competent governor, and knew some- 
thing of human nature. It was no time for jesting. Nay, was 
it not his Lordship of Verulam who, according to the sound 
testimony of Ben Jonson, too seldom knew when to “‘spare a 
jest’’? 

Others have called Pilate’s question rhetorical. But no. From 
a lofty moral view his position was difficult. If he had been 
able to see clearly, Pilate might have became an all-but-Chris- 
tian saint, a pillar of the new religion. He saw no further, 
however, and probably aspired no higher than to be a capable 
ruler. Forced to meddle in an affair with which he had small 
concern and in which he had no political or moral interest, he 
simply washed his hands of it all as readily as he could. He 
was in no position, in no mood, to examine Jesus. He put a few 
perfunctory questions which led nowhither; and then, when Jesus 
(who also perceived clearly enough the futility of the ‘trial’) 
said: ‘‘Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice’’, Pilate 
merely shrugged his shoulders, raised his brows a trifle, smiled 
—for, after all, the Comic Spirit was not far away, although there 
was no jesting—and said quietly: ‘‘ What ts truth?” It might 
have seemed abrupt, but was not really so. It was final; but 
there was no more to say. It was hardly a question. It was an 
epigram. 

The simple observation of Bacon’s that truth is like gold: a 
little alloy of falsehood makes it work the better, has brought a 
deal of inappropriate censure on his head. The £ssays he called 
deliberately ‘civil and moral’, and no doubt many of them are 
loaded with the best moral counsels, better than his Lordship 
could put into practice; but many of them also are not meant as 
advice but as analysis of the life he studied and lived. Such is 
the memorandum that truth alloyed is more practical for every- 
day life. In certain moods and moments we would rather not 
acknowledge the soundness of the observation; but our sober 
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judgment cannot safely contradict it. What shocks us is not 
its wrongness or its possibly destructive ethics, but its frankness. 
We do not like to be told that we sometimes have a way of pre- 
ferring darkness to light. We enjoy life’s colored deceptions 
more than its hodden-grey truths, its fictions and stage-effects 
more than its realities, its outer garments more than its body, 
and its body more than its soul. That is, the most of us, most 
of the time. Truth is a little flat and brackish, or else it is 
remote and austere; unless occasionally it is something new and 
splendid and showy and delightful for a little while. What ts 
truth? Why, it is the foundations of one’s house (or palace); 
firm, solid, indispensable, but not decorative. One prefers mul- 
lioned windows and bannered turrets to the dark cellar. Thus 
one may say, just as Pilate said it: What ts truth?—an irrele- 
vance, an abstraction. 

Philosophers have always wrestled with the question, and by 
their subtleties have refined it into metaphysical tenuousness. 
Truth, we read, is the ‘‘systematic coherence which character- 
izes a significant whole’. Says another: ‘‘Every judgment isa 
relation of mind to several objects, one of which is a relation; 
the judgment is ¢rwe when the relation which is one of the 
objects relates the other objects, otherwise it is false’. These 
conclusions (to submit only two out of many) are philosophically 
valuable for other philosophers to discuss, but they fail to win 
the non-professional student of life. And the now happily dis- 
credited definition, that truth is whatever it pays to believe, is 
so non-professional as to repel even the simplest-minded; for, as 
we hanker a little for bangles and tinsel, we expect at least an 
appearance of depth in our philosophy. It is, let us admit, one 
of the weaknesses of our nature that we have something too 
much of the pragmatist in us and something too little of the 
merely ideal. But we may better confess our shame than erect 
it into a philosophy. 

Truth is the relation between what-things-are and what-we- 
think-they-are. We know only the latter (and that often imper- 
fectly), but from this half of the formula we work toward the 
other half, which we never attain except in mathematics and 
pure logic, but only approach. The proper antithesis, therefore, 
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is not between truth and falsehood, but between truth and error, 
that is, between truth and greater or less near-truth. Better 
still, there is no antithesis, but approximation: an infinite se- 
ries—a,,a,,a,...a,. Philosophers delight in torturing us with 
theoretic dilemmas; as though life were a succession of forking 
roads each leading in a distinctly different direction, and as 
though at every fork we must make an irrevocable choice. Turn 
either to the left or to the right: one way lies Truth, the other 
Falsehood : consider carefully and choose! Whereas in actuality we 
frequently choose neither road, but stumble along without path or 
trail, somewhere between left and right. Nowand then we come 
back—unexpectedly, often!—to the old road again. Mr. Ber- 
trand Russell, for example, in conducting his inquiry into the 
nature of truth, takes as his test illustrations: ‘Charles I died 
in his bed’ or ‘Charles I died on the scaffold’, and ‘A loves B’. 
The one case is as simple as 2+2, for the etther—or is inesca- 
pable. But the second would be thrown out of court by even 
the merest short-story maker. Between ‘A loves B’ and ‘A does 
not love B’ or ‘A loves not B’ there are thousands of gradations 
which no philosophical instrument will measure, but which any 
but the youngest lover is aware of. And here one were fain to 
fly off tangentially from What ts truth? to What ts love? . . . 
But one takes refuge in Pilate’s device. 

The basis of science is fact; of religion is faith; of philosophy 
is truth; of art is beauty. Among these there is much confusion 
in most minds, chiefly, of course, because in human experience 
the categories get themselves mingled. No life is possible with- 
out the first; no life is complete without the.other three, and 
probably the greatest of them is beauty. But the wisest of men 
have differed on this matter; let each cleave to his own. Yet 
there is sometimes a fusion as well as a confusion here, the docus 
classicus of which is in Keats’s ode:— 


‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty.” 


Ruskin was impatient of ‘this strange position’’ and called it 
brusquely a ‘‘false opinion’’. Keats cannot be said to have 
reached it as a result of thinking or feeling; rather he added it, 
for a conclusion, to a poem which has only a loose emotional 
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unity,—a great poem but a far from perfect one. It is certainly 
a high mystical position, not to be attacked or defended, but to be 
accepted or left alone. Keats has left us a crude example in his 
sonnet closing with Cortez’s discovery of the Pacific; and a bet- 
ter one in the Ode to a Nightingale. The immortal sweet-sad 
song of the nightingale heard by Keats in the spring of 1820 was 
the same that— 


“. . , . found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn.” 


All that we know of Ruth is contained in four short chapters, 
and there is in them not a hint of nostalgia or grief for the dead 
Chilion, neither in word nor in implied feeling. Yet in Keats’s 
lines there is a supreme beauty, although contrary to the facts, 
a supreme beauty and a supreme truth. The picture remains. 
The truth is fused with the beauty into a unit which is not to 
be dismembered or analyzed. One may say that Keats, by the 
penetrating power of imagination, felt the situation more finely 
than the author of the Book of Ruth: but that does not meet the 
case. Keats misunderstood or misremembered the passage, and 
out of his error created a new truth, which was both true and not 
true, and yet is beautiful. 

There are, then, a scientific truth, a religious truth, a philo- 
sophic truth, a poetic truth. They may be the same or they 
may be different. What wonder that Pilate, oppressed with 
cares of state, would not stay for an answer? 


PauLt F. Baum. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 























TRAGEDY IN K/NG LEAR 


“ All’s love, yet all’s law.”"—Browning : Saud. 


“ The lives travelling dark fears, 
And as a boy throws pebbles in a pool, 
Thrown down abysmal places 


“As voices are we in the worldly wind ; 
The great wind of the world’s fate 


Is turned, as air to a shapen sound, to mind 
And marvellous desires. 


“ But not in the world as voices storm-shattered, 
Not borne down by the wind’s weight ; 
The rushing time rings with our splendid word 
Like darkness fill’d with fires. 


“Yea, made of chance and alla labouring strife, 
We go charged with a strong flame ; 
For as a language Love hath seized on life 
His burning heart to story.” 
—LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE: Hymn to Love. 


Shakespeare does not suggest that ‘‘all’s love’’; rather Fate, 
‘ta divinity’’, the fiat of Providence, mystery, ‘‘ripeness, is all’’. 
But that Love is eternal, and dominant, generally at least, in 
the ‘‘wind of the world’s fate’’, is a thought that looms in his 
tragedy. To his thinking Love has constantly to overcome evil 
with good. Light and dark powers together weave human char- 
acter ‘‘of chance and strife’’, but life is Love’s language, as life 
is always casting out devils like Goneril and Edmund, and giv- 
ing homage to angels of loyalty like Cordelia. 

v The contrast is sometimes drawn between Greek tragedy as 
tragedy of fate and Shakespearean as tragedy of character. It is 
said that in Shakespeare character is fate. That is, his tragic 
heroes and heroines suffer from some fault of character in ¢hem- 
selves. If it were meant that the characters of ancestors or of 
others go to constitute the hero’s fate, or that his very virtues 
largely contribute to it, that would be a different matter. Iago 
makes Desdemona’s virtue a net to ‘‘enmesh them all’’' and 


' Othello, 11, 3, 369. 
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Hamlet recognizes fate in heredity.* But when critics say that 
in Shakespearean tragedy character is fate, they mean that the 
hero’s own fault is or starts his fate, is the tragic cause.* 

Tragic fate is the ruin or death of the hero. It may be true 
that an impression comes from plays like Kéag Lear that direst 
misfortune cannot dim the light of noble character, but serves to 
render that light more overpowering and absolute. Shakespeare 
recognizes that— 


“ .... Inthe reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men... . "*— 


that character shows itself in the manner in which fates are 
faced or accepted, in fortitude developed by adversity. But 
all this is as true of Sophocles’s Antigone as of Cordelia. 


Shakespeare seems to agree that a man may or should be captain 


of his soul, even master of his fate in the ultimate, and play 
meanwhile stoutly his ‘‘part in Fortune’s pageant’’.’ ‘‘The fault 
. is not in our stars’’; although this is the view mainly of 
schemers like Cassius or villains such as Edmund.‘ Helena 
soliloquizes to the effect that— 
“Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 

Which we ascribe to heaven. The fated sky 

Gives us free scope,” '— 
but she is a bit of aschemer, too! Shakespeare frequently repre- 
sents misfortunes as due in a measure to the hero or heroine’s 
merits or errors. Doubtless Hegel hits the nail on the head in 
his observation that— 


“‘Shakespeare’s subject is often the rise and growth in a 
great soul of a passion that leads it into a self-destructive 


conflict with circumstance’’. 


This passion may be ‘vicious’ or it may be ‘virtuous’. Hamlet’s 
outraged reverence for woman as mother and wife and Othello’s 





® Hamlet, I, 4, 25. 

*Courthope: History of English Poetry, 1V, pp. 160, 192 ; Elton: Modern 
Studies, pp. 95, 96. 

* Troilus and Cressida, \, 3, 33. 57] King Henry V7, I, 2, 67. 

* King Lear, 1, 2. Contrast: Kent's words, IV, 3. 

'All’s Well that Ends Well, 1, 1, 231-233. 

® Elton: Modern Studies, p. 94. 
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convulsion of disillusionment are main roots of their undoing. 
But it is not true that Shakespeare either minimizes the real 
evil of misfortune of circumstance, or generally represents his 
heroes’ calamities as due solely or principally or even initially 
to their faults of action or character. Professor Raleigh’ has 
put briefly what seems to me the correct view of this matter, 
which I shall try to develop. 

The course of life in this world Shakespeare’s common-sense 
obviously takes to be determined by external circumstance as 
well as by one’s character. He sees our earthly lot moulded 
largely by fate as an inscrutable mystery of light and dark work- 
ing through environment as well as through souls, and men’s 
misfortunes due often to their virtues or to parents’ or others’ 
sins, not only to faults of theirown. He is no Job’s comforter. 
He does not ordinarily see the divinity meting with either 
exact or heaping measure the punishment to fit or overpay a 
crime. In his tragedy character is itself shown moulded by 
circumstances: ‘‘it is the stars that govern our conditions’’, says 
Kent; Richard III’s prologue explains himself, in a measure; 
Edmund’s birth largely explains him. Lear and Edgar are 
modified or developed by misfortunes. Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s 
clever King Lear's Wife explaining Goneril would have interested 
Shakespeare, as exploring his own path. Professor Barrett 
Wendell has noted Shakespeare’s ‘‘sense of the helplessness of 
human beings in the midst of their crushing environment’’,” but 
‘*helplessness’’ is too strong a word. There is, of course, in 
Shakespeare little or no notion of the modern Over-Soul or Super- 
Self in which ancestry, environment and individual character 
are all one. 

On Hamlet the old romantic criticism gives way to the view 
that the hero’s very virtue and wisdom” were caught in coils of 
circumstance like those which enveloped Laocoon. He found 
the world out of joint. The something that infects the world, 
that was rotten in Denmark’s prison, was too much for him to 


* Walter Raleigh : Shakespeare, pp. 197 ff. 
Barrett Wendell: Wiliam Shakespeare, p. 417. 
"Compare in some measure the plight of Lazarus in Browning's Epistle 
of Karshish. 
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set right, let alone fora Laertes. Hamlet was about as “‘star- 
crossed’’ as Romeo and Juliet; Denmark was his Verona. 

Othello was overthrown by a subtle devil who deceived every- 
one and was aided by a miraculous chain of favoring circumstan- 
ces; all ‘‘wrought to his desire’. ‘‘Whocan control his fate?’’ 
in the end groans Othello, a strong man of action. Macbeth him- 
self appears as less self-guided than actively benetted by Hell's 
minions. Not as God took Enoch did Satan’s Weirds reach up 
and take Macbeth, for there is no hint that he had formerly 
walked with Satan or Hecate except that the devil was in ‘“‘his 
fiend-like queen’’. The earth bubbled for him; he was especial- 
ly sought by palpable infernal powers. In Act I, Scene 2, he 
literally meets his fate. A divinity, malign or benign (not al- 
ways perhaps a ‘‘good divinity’’”’ hedging a king), shapes his 
ends and Fleance’s, or misshapes them, a ‘‘dreaming, dark, dumb 
Thing’’, and can show them fixed ina glass. Character is not 
fate any more than fate is character. Banquo seems a poor sort of 
banal creature to be ‘preferred’ in the mysterious irony of events 
to Macbeth, that greatness ruined, who was half driven to the 
murder of Duncan and became a criminal after rather than be- 
fore that act, a ‘‘voluntary act’’” of the devil or divinity that had 
laid hold of him from the Witches’ first apparition. 

Cortolanus is Shakespeare’s nearest approach to a tragedy of 
faulty character, and in that play there is not only fate for the 
hero in his mother and in the civil and foreign wars, but also a 
breath of the modern, or ancient Greek, tragedy which presents 
a conflict between the individual and convention. The latter is 
partly to blame, Shakespeare presumably sympathizing with 
Coriolanus’s exclamation against custom’s tyranny.” It may be 
remarked also that Coriolanus’s virtues of filial tenderness and 
esprit de corps directly cause his tragic end.” As for Antony and 
Cleopatra the hero’s love is, in the medizval and renaissance 
view, mainly an external fate overtaking, it is true, ‘‘a masker 





" King Lear, 1V, 6, 103. 

80. Elton: Modern Studies, pp.95-6: “‘The tragic trouble springs from the 
hero’s voluntary act.” Is old age “voluntary” in Lear? See below, p. 71. 
Professor Elton wrote otherwise in his edition of Henry /V, Part I, p. viii. 

“ Coriolanus, 11, 3, 125 ff. 8 Tbid., V, 3, 129, 186-9. 
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and a reveller’’; and it is emphasized that Antony has not 
Czsar’s* luck.” For him, as for Brutus, Julius’s staris ‘‘mighty 
yet’. Hear discerning Octavius :— 
“But let determin’d things to destiny 
Hold unbewail’d their way.” 

In King Lear the reason why Cordelia should meet so horrible 
an end, a crueller death than Goneril’s or Regan’s, is one of 
those mysteries of fate ‘‘which Heaven will not have earth to 
know’’.* It is a fashion with commentators” to see the cause 
of Cordelia’s undoing in her ‘dourness’, or even in her unpatriotic 
invasion of Britain! Professors Bradley and Elton play this 
note softly, insisting merely that the hero’s or heroine’s mis- 
fortunes degin from a fault. But if Shakespeare’s logic required 
this, it is curious that greater misfortune should not be required 
from a greater ‘‘initial fault’’. No, it was “‘false fortune’s 
frown’’ that cast down Cordelia, as she says herself,” and she is 
not self-righteous. ‘‘With best meaning’’ she and Lear had 
‘‘incurr’d the worst’’.“ No more than'Juliet or the Princes 
in the Tower is Cordelia to blame for her overthrow at the 
hands of Edmund and Goneril. 

Professor Bradley says himself” that Cordelia ‘‘fails’’ in Scene 
I ‘‘because she is Cordelia’’, a compliment, after all; and in her 
death she is ‘‘an innocent victim’’.” If she did commit or omit 
something, it was a ‘‘most small fault’’,“ and itself sprang from 
her virtue, in a blunt, barbaric, not urbane age. Shakespeare’s 
characters should be understood as they are simply and obviously 
presented. Hamlet is what Ophelia and Fortinbras think him, 
the admired soldier and leader, even more than scholar and 
courtier, not as romanticists have fancied him. Kent in King 





6 Antony and Cleopatra, 11, 3, 33ff. 

" Jbid., 111, 6, 84. 8 Cortolanus, IV, 2, 35. 
/ “Saintsbury: Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. V, p. 229; 
A. C. Bradley ; and others. Mr. Bradley has the Aristotelian view that the 
tragic hero may not be altogether blameless. Shakespeare, however, makes 
heroes and heroines blameless on any practical view with respect to their 
misfortunes. 

” King Lear, V, 3, 6. " Jbid., V, 3, 4- 

"A.C. Bradley: Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 318. 

8 Jbid., p. 323- “ King Lear, 1, 4, 290. 
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Lear speaks of Cordelia as perfect, the caustic Fool] breathes no 
word against her, she herself takes nothing back, makes no ad- 
missions in the reconcil‘ation scene. 

Courthope recognizes that— 


‘the fortunes of the good and innocent Cordelia, the honest 
Kent and the dutiful Edgar are all involved in a common 
ruin, not from their own fault, but from the errors or crimes 
of others’’.* ‘‘In no other of his plays [than Romeo and 
Juliet|, except in King Lear, are we left with such an im- 
pression of the overmastering power of destiny’’.” 


What Friar Laurence says :— 


“Some greater power than we can contradict 
Doth frustrate our intents,”— 


is practically Cordelia’s last comment. 


“The power of the human will in this play [Romeo and 
Juliet) counts for little; it is swept away by the tide of pas- 
sion and fate.’’” 


And in both Romeo and Juliet and King Lear it is notable that 
calamity springs from virtue itself, from the virtue of all virtues, 
love, ‘‘mutual render me for thee’’ in Juliet’s case, loyal self- 
sacrifice in Cordelia’s and Kent’s. As Courthope points out, ‘‘in 
the subject of love, tragedy and comedy ran closely together in 
Shakespeare’s imagination’’.* It was the infinity and absolute- 
ness of love in Juliet and in Cordelia that was incompatible with 
a world of ‘‘commodity’’, and partly therefore this love drifted 
itself into ruin ina worldly sense, although at the same time the 
satisfaction in an ideal love, as in any ideal, may, to an exalted 
mood, dissolve outward fortunes.” But for such a mood tragedy 
does not exist. 

In spite of these shrewd perceptions Courthope does not free 
himself from the conventional view of Shakespeare’s tragedy 
when he assures us that it is only ‘‘at first sight’’ that Aznug 
Lear seems, like Romeo and Jultet, a Greek play of destiny. 
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* Courthope : History of English Poetry, Vol. 1V, p. 160. 

‘8 Jbid., p. 101. " /bid., p. 100. 

*%Tbid., p. 101. Cf. A Midsummer Night's Dream,1,1, 149; Trotlus and 
Cressida, 1V, 5, 293. * Cf. Sonnet 29. 
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‘*Looking below the surface, we see how large a part of the 
situation is the product of the perversity and corruption of 
the human will.” Lear’s misfortunes primarily spring from 
his arbitrary and impulsive nature: Gloucester pays the 
penalty for the self-indulgence which, at the opening of the 
play, he himself judges with so much levity.’ ‘‘The origi- 
nal cause of Lear’s calamities is clearly indicated in the 
moralising of his Fool.’’” 


But we can find faults in Romeo and Mercutio, too. If Lear’s 
mistake was in being over eighty, Romeo’s was to be twenty, 
light-headed, hasty, a lover. On the one hand, imperiousness 
close to dotage; on the other, a will of only moderate initia- 
tive meeting with the flame that was Juliet. But were the 
tragic fates of such people normally to be expected? As for 
Juliet and Cordelia, they are beyond any blame, victims of cir- 
cumstance, or of their virtue. 

Take Lear himself. We might not be much impressed by his 
raving cry that he is ‘‘even the natural fool of fortune’’,” but in 
the same scene Edgar remarks Lear’s ‘‘reason in madness’’, and 
in Act Five, Scene Three, Kent justly comments on his old mas- 
ter’s end, that here is one whom ‘“‘fortune hated’’. Lear’s cry 
is, then, very like that of the star-crossed Romeo that he is 
‘*fortune’s fool’’, or of Hamlet that a divinity shapes his ends and 
that ‘‘the readiness is all’’. At any rate, we must be convinced 
that Lear is ‘‘more sinned against than sinning’’ even at that 
stage of the story where he makes this assertion, and what shall 
be said of his cruel bereavement after reunion with Cordelia? 

The Fool insists upon Lear’s error as the cause of his mis- 
fortune, and the Foo] is taken as the chorus of the play. He 
never faintly suggests a fault in Cordelia. But the Fool is at 
most the chorus only of the first three Acts. This function 
finished, he disappears. Nemesis may not unreasonably be re- 
garded as at work upon Lear that far, although she hits the 


% If in this strong phrase Courthope were partly thinking of the villains as 
well as of Lear and ‘Gloucester, he would be confusing the point at issue. 
The villains are so much external circumstance impinging on the heroes’ and 
heroines’ course of life. 

*\Courthope: History of English Poetry, Vol. 1V, p. 160. 

® Jhid., p. 192. * King Lear, 1V, 6, 196. 
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octogenarian over hard, but in the last Act we must look to the 
steady Kent and Cordelia for the choric comment, and we get it 
in their arraignment of fortune. It is true that Kent is a 
fatalist.“ Cordelia has held for the ‘‘kind gods’’,” but in Act 
Five, Scene Three, like Kent, she sees fortune at work. 

The idea of Fate is more unsearchable than even that of the 
gods. Like Job, Cordelia may realize, or we may realize for her, 
that her Vindicator and Lear’s liveth, that the mysterious Fate 
which brings mischance to just and unjust alike does its best, 
and that the Vindicator liveth indeed in the sanctuary of 
Cordelia’s own nature and of her father’s passionate love, in 
Love which is eternal, —not, like Life, ‘‘time’s fool’’.” But it 
would be as absurd to d/ame either Cordelia or Lear for that last 
black scene, as Kent, Edgar and Albany for the troubles that 
came to them. 

As for Gloucester, Edgar seems to pronounce harshly upon 
him,™ but he is rather making any generous allowance possible 
for dying Edmund than passing judgment on their father. 
Gloucester’s virtue of compassion on Lear, of kindly confidence 
in Edmund, is as much his undoing as was the ‘‘vice’’ of the 
past. It would be too harsh a morality to view Gloucester as 
overthrown because straddling between two parties. 

To return to Lear. It might be argued that he is responsible 
for Goneril and Regan. They are ‘‘a disease in his flesh’’*— 
“ Judicious punishment! ‘twas this flesh begot 

Those pelican daughters ”,— 
he himself admits;” and he had bred them, too. It might seem 
that all the love in his heart had descended into Cordelia, all the 
gall into Goneril and Regan.* 

But Lear himself drops the ‘‘judicious punishment’’ idea when 
he falls back upon the brooding question: ‘‘Is there any cause in 
nature that makes these hard hearts?’’* Perhaps Shakespeare 





“See King Lear, II, 2, 173; IV, 3, 343 V; 3, 282. % Tbid., 1V, 7, 14. 

% Cf. Sonnet 116 and / Henry JV, V, 4, 81. 

" King Lear.,V, 3, 172 ff. Edgar’s speech here is a corrective to Gloucester’s 
own speech on the gods (IV. 1. 36), such a corrective as George Meredith 
would give to Thomas Hardy. * King Lear, 11, 4, 225. 

® Jbid., III, 4, 73. ” Tbid., 1, 4, 293-4. "' Jbid., I11, 6, 82. 
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had not read Dante’s answer to the question “‘how from sweet 
seed may come forth bitter’’, but he would allow that ‘‘the be- 
gotten nature would ever take a course like its begetters, did 


*? «2 


not divine provision overrule’’.“ Miranda remarks simply that 
‘‘go00d wombs have borne bad sons’’.“ Kent regards the con- 
trast in Lear’s children as a mystery of fate where the modern 
mind might see the mystery of heredity’s multiplex strands as 
the ‘‘cause in nature’. ‘‘Filial ingratitude’, the theme of the 
play, is mot to be explained as Lear’s or Gloucester’s mouth biting 
his hand. Goneril, Regan and Edmund are independent beings, 
external realities to their parents, especially Edmund to Lear, 
Regan to Gloucester. 

No doubt Lear has been headstrong if not headlong all his 
days, although it is not necessary to accept the words of Goneril 
and Regan“ as the whole truth and nothing but the truth. It 
was human of him to love Cordelia most, and even these female 
blackguards agree that his extreme age is infirm compared to the 
time when he was at his ‘‘best and soundest’’. The truth is 
that at the opening of Shakespeare’s story, Lear is verging on 
“‘dotage’’, Goneril’s brutal word, and does what in his days of 
power he would not have done. ‘‘That he is old, the more the pity, 
his white hairs do witness it’’; it is a sin not of an individual but 
in the constitution of humanity to wear out with age. It is no 
more reproach to be old and weak than to be “‘old and merry’’. 
Lear’s crumbling age excites a tragic pity for humanity's com- 
mon fate. 

However foolish or impatient Lear’s actions may be, the 
Fool’s raillery is playfully unsparing of age, the king emeritus 
doubtless not permitting consideration of his years. When, 
however, we do consider those years, old like the heavens them- 
selves, and the deliberate malice aforethought of Goneril and 
Regan, we feel pretty satisfied that in the woes of Acts I-IV 
Lear is more sinned against than sinning, while as for the 
malignance of Edmund in Act V there is little question at all of 





* Paradiso, V 111,93 ; 133-5- 
“ The Tempest, 1, 12, 20. 
“ King Lear,\, 1, 297 ff. 
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Lear’s getting his deserts.“ We are even tempted to think that 
not Lear but senility sinned, that he was almost as harsh to him- 
self in confessing his sin at all as in calling Goneri] and Regan 
merely his limbs. And is the ‘‘choric’’ Fool only the echo of 
Lear’s unfairly self-lashing conscience? 

It is unreasonable, indeed, and surely not Shakespeare’s in- 
tention, to trace simply to a single mistake or trait as a compre- 
hensive cause or as a first beginning, a series of terrific mis- 
fortunes.“ Most mistakes have no such sequel. What was the 
‘initial voluntary fault’’ of Juliet or Arthur or Hamlet or Desde- 
mona? What fatal fault of character was source of all their woe? 
They were the very ‘‘rose and expectancy’’ of the time. If no 
‘initial fault’’ was mecessary in their case, it weed not be intended 
in other cases. If not in Cordelia’s case, then not in Lear’s. 
To some extent, certainly, Lear’s own troubles come from his 
disposition and the act of folly, but Shakespeare no more asks 
us to consider Lear primarily responsible for his tragedy in and 
through his octogenarian whim or even perhaps his imperious 
temper than he would attempt any single explanation of that im- 
perious temper itself. Character is mystery made by fate, rather 
than the reverse. It is a medium of fate, but only one, the most 
important medium, and its ‘virtues’ no less than its ‘faults’ may 
issue in worldy woe. 


“Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall”, 


says Escalus chorically, in Measure for Measure. With mon- 
sters like Goneril, Cornwall, Regan and Edmund about, ‘‘initial 
faults’’ were almost a superfluous cause of trouble either to the 
*‘indifferent honest’’ or to the virtuous—and Lear was clearly 
intended as virtuous.“’ To insist excessively on Lear’s error, 
even more, therefore, on Cordelia’s, is like the old-fashioned 
censure of indiscretion in going out without a hat on, when the 





“A recent editor says that Cordelia’s death is the “completion of Lear’s 
punishment”! The Fool would not have been so cruel. 

6“ The causes of human misery are varied and profound.”—Conrad: Nos- 
tromo, p. 65. 

" King Lear, 1, 5, 36-7; 111, 1, 17; 2, 72-3; 1V, 2, 41. An elegy on Burbage 
(d. 1618) refers to his acting “ young Hamlet, old Hieronimo, kind Leer”. 
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cause of the ‘heavy cold’ was some germ contagion! To have 
trouble with a Goneril, Lear did not need to give her any more 
of an opening than Edgar gave Edmund. Throughout the play 
Lear suffers more and more in, through and for his virtue of 
love, its wounds, his secret remorse, and the glad reunion with 
cast-off Cordelia, as well as because of pride, impatience and 
folly. The hanging of the restored daughter torn from his bosom 
breaks his heart and seems a hideous blow dealt out of the darker 
abysm of things. It comes from ‘‘another night seen through the 
starry night of the earth, a blackness without stars, the night of 
the immensities beyond the created universe’’,“ mystic depths be- 
yond our ken, where there are gods who first make mad the 
Macbeths, the Lears and Romeos whom they would destroy. 
This is not tragedy of character, in the ordinary sense. It is 
a mixed affair—fault, virtue, others’ deeds, accidents, all con- 
tributing. King Lear might be called a tragedy of old age, 
its weakness, its mellow heart needing love; with enemies seek- 
ing to supplant or thrust aside, hungry generations treading 
it down. 

Charles Lamb curiously exclaims against Tate’s happy ending: 
‘As if the living martydom that Lear had gone through, the 
flaying of his feelings alive, did not make a fair dismissal from 
the stage of life the only decorous thing for him’’. ‘‘A fair dis- 
missal’’! Is that what Lear gets in Shakespeare’s Fifth Act? 
Fair and decorous, perhaps, on the principle that unto him 
that hath suffered shall be given more to endure! 

Because of their virtues not only Cordelia and Lear, but Al- 
bany, Kent, Edgar and even Gloucester are assailable, assailed 
and tormented. Respectively their honesty, paternal love, hus- 
band’s love of Goneril, loyalty, brotherly trust, and compassion 
betray them to calamity under the hand of the dark forces of life. 
Through their virtues men ‘‘give hostages to Fortune’. Mere 
accident, a seeming perversity of things, must aid the malice of 
the villains, as in Iago’s case. Edgar is only a moment too late 
in his rescue of Lear and Cordelia,“ the revenge upon Edmund 





“Conrad: Zyphoon, p. 53. 
* As Romeo was a moment too early at the Capulet tomb. 
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having delayed and the self-destruction of Goneril having un- 
nerved her husband. ‘‘The gods defend her!’’ gasped Albany in 
disgust and dismay at Edmund’s last statement concerning 
Cordelia.” One might as well pray over a rifle-ball after it 
has been fired. The irony is that about the moment of Albany’s 
prayer, Cordelia is being strangled, and, as Professor Bradley 
says in his great essay on King Lear, ‘‘the gods, it seems, do 
not show their approval by defending their own from adversity 
or death, or by giving them power and prosperity’’. At any 
rate ‘‘their own’’ suffer far more from fate or their virtues than 
from their faults. At the same time it is an un-Shakespearean 
exaggeration that ‘‘it matters [as Mr Bradley well says of Cor- 
delia] what we are, and that it does not matter what happens to 
us’’. * It might appear that Shakespeare’s is even more a “‘tragedy 
of fate’’ than the Athenian, in a way, as he knows nothing of 
the Aristotelian idea that the tragic hero may not be altogether 
blameless. 

Is Shakespeare’s universe, then, without a moral order? Is it 
only a great question mark, a given up riddle called fate? Even 
to Shakespeare’s mind there are borders. He sees men travail- 
ing, ‘‘often the surfeit of our own behavior’’,” but often not. 
Blows he perceives dealt out irrespectively of fault or merit, all 
men being indeed much alike on this score.” ‘‘Give every man his 
desert and who should escape whipping?’ ‘‘There goes, but 
for the grace of God,’’ etc. The nonsense logic of Karma has 
no attraction for Shakespeare, but he is not satisfied to rest in the 
merely fatalistic or agnostic position of Kent. There are gleams, 
to his mind, through the mystery. Fate may have some sort of 
definition. 

The servants, Albany and Lear himself look for the hand of 
God in the punishment of wickedness ;“ and indeed the wicked 
of this play come to grief. Lear and Edgar™ conceive a Neme- 
sis punishing sin. But we have seen that this view is to Shake- 
speare only partial truth. 





” King Lear, V 3, 254 ff. 0. Elton: Modern Studies, p. 99. 
® King Lear, 1, 2, 34. 8 Jhid., 1V,6, 110 ff. 

4 Jbid., I11,7, 99 ff. ; IV, 2, 47; III, 2, 49 ff. 

8 Jbid., III, 4, 66; V, 3, 173. 
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The brute Cornwall, however, has an inkling of a wider law* 
that there is a ‘‘soul of goodness in things evil’’, an idea which, 
as Hazlitt noted, interests Shakespeare. Goneril kills Regan 
and her letter destroys Edmund. Gloucester comes to see that 
‘our mere defects prove our commodities’’. Bradley says ex- 
travagantly that ‘‘the whole story beats the indictment of pros- 
perity into the brain’’ and ‘‘flashes on us the conviction that our 
whole attitude in asking or expecting that goodness should be 
prosperous is wrong’’.*’ The mere world, fortunate or unfortunate, 
then, is not worth having? It ‘‘shall wear out to nought’’, it is 
worth wot having? We ‘‘waul and cry’’ coming into it. Perish 
all, are we to say with Lear—except the ideal element, the 
sacrifice on which ‘‘the gods throw incense’, the soul of good- 
ness?™ Yet the ‘evil’ is the passing shower on which the rain- 
bow shines, it is the native element of sacrifice, it makes 
the Incarnation; and in spite of occasional lines we per- 
ceive that Shakespeare has no mystic’s “‘passion for nonen- 
tity’’, but that Lear and Cordelia have lost in losing prosperity 
and life. Only, in loss there is splendid compensation, and 
they themselves are enabled to exhibit the ‘‘soul of goodness in 
things evil’. 

This soul is Love or Loyalty, as the 116th sonnet indicates. 
That sonnet, the 15th, and Prospero’s speech on life may sug- 
gest that their author partly holds with the conclusion of Shelley’s 
The Sensitive Plant, that life and death and their agonies are 
only a dream in the eternal mind of Love. At any rate, it seems 
that the reality and value of this Love or Loyalty, embodied in 
such as Lear, Cordelia, Edgar and the Fool, and crucified in 
their afflictions, are the moral order of Shakespeare’s universe. 
His moral order is the Incarnation, Life by way of Love’s energy. 
Those in whom this love or loyalty dwells are commonly ready 
in patient fortitude to declare that ‘‘the gods”’ are just and good, 
the ‘heavens sweet’’; or they will make them sc.* To them 
life is sweet for all its drawbacks :— 





% Jbid., 111, 5, 6&9. 5" Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 326. 
8 King Lear, 1V, 6, 137; II, 2, 8; V, 3, 20-21. 
* Ibid. 11,4, 193; 1,5, 51; IV, 7, 14; III, 4, 36. 
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“ .. . O! our lives’ sweetness, 
That we the pain of death would hourly die 
Rather than die at once!” 


Kent, nevertheless, it is true, is sternly fatalistic and non- 
committal as to the justice, let alone the sweetness, of this world’s 
direction. Hamlet hates his life. And Shakespeare himself 
presents his tragedy of character and fate so poignantly that we 
must feel the solid reality of its unhappiness. While earth’s 
life and mischances are somehow dream, they are at the same 
time somehow real to his thought.“ He does not see men as 
ants, the individual as negligible. Love has not everything its 
own way, its ‘“‘course never runs smooth’’. It would be un- 
warranted to describe Lear or Cordelia as ‘‘happy on the rack’’. 

Does this unhappiness of the tragic victims disturb Shake- 
speare’s moral order of virtue? To some extent. He does not 
obtusely find a philosophy ‘‘too deep for tears’’. Virtue shines, 
it is true, as a rainbow on the /acrimae rerum, develops in 
adversity, and wins a victory, its ‘‘wrongs repent to diadems’’. 
Evil, suffering, is the cost as wellas scene of virtue, as Professor 
Bradley puts it. Laying down life for the friend is the cost, 
the seal and triumphant development of love like Cordelia’s. 
Fortitude holds up the sky from falling. Not happiness, but 
loyalty to others in kindliness, to one’s self in fulfilling one’s 
being by transcending it, to ideals and thankless causes in dis- 
interested consecration, is the main end of living and the standard 
of vitality. All this is seen, but tragedy as the failure of the hero’s 
happiness does seem also to retard as well as accentuate the 
spiritual development, it deprives the world of that Cordelia 
whose light it trimmed brighter, it shatters Kent and Albany 
so that they talk despairingly of abdicating and dying. Great- 
ness, even in winning the battle, deteriorates sometimes itself. 
Is Shakespeare ever subtle or modern enough in his drama to 
show the hero’s hand at all subdued to what it works in,” losing 
some of its strength? to represent it as compromising with 





© Jbid., V, 3, 186-88. 
* The idea of cycling time touched in Sonnets 59 and 123 is not used in the 
plays. ® Sonnet 111. 
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‘second-best’ and contaminated by the enemy it conquers? At 
any rate, he does not shut his eyes to unpleasant facts. 

What would he say to Hardy’s “‘dreaming, dark, dumb Thing 
that turns the handle of this idle Show’’? His Elizabethan 
laugh might reply that Love is idle, with yet a method in its 
madness; and then he might observe more gravely a sureness in 
the grinding of the mill whose handle the dark Thing 
struggling turns. And in spite of sorrow, what a beautiful 
show, sweet and real with development and with Love, the re- 
deemer! Far ‘shines a good deed in a naughty world’’! 


“ God’s benison go with .. . . those 
That would make good of bad”.™ 


Shakespeare would not assent to the perhaps playful assertion 
of the hero in Conrad’s story that ‘‘the veiled figure of fate 
has no heart’’.“ As Professor Bradley says, Shakespeare's 
‘world in which evil appears seems to be at heart unfriendly to 
it’’,“ that is, there is the soul of good in things evil, and if the 
world killed Cordelia, ‘‘it gave her birth’’. The simple Bible 
idea that ‘‘whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth’’ is part of 
Shakespeare’s moral universe and softens the sting of his 
tragedy. He readily admits in both the accustomed actions and 
the deeply traditional ideas of men, however mutually incon- 
sistent, a validity more or less, agreeing that life is a dream 
and that it is real, that it is bitter and also sweet, and that the 
mysterious Fate has in it much of Love and much of perverse 
mischief, but most of Love. 


WILLIAM FERGUSON TAMBLYN. 


Western University. 





® Macbeth, 11, 4, 40-41 
* The Arrow of Gold, p. 102. 
© OP. cit, pp. 304-305. 








TWO SONNETS IN MEMORY OF JOHN KEATS 
I 
“O TERQUE QUATERQUE BraTE’’— 


Young priest of Beauty, dead a hundred years, 
Alive until this whirling earth be dead, 
Garlands we bring for that low-couchéd head, 
Dark violets, and the rose: for you no tears, 
So long escaped all fevers and all fears, 
And love misprized, and scorn unmerited; 
So long to that divine pure Essence wed, 
The soul of Beauty, and starred among your peers. 


O happy, who had known before the end 
The lucent primrose and the nightingale, 
Old marbles, and the vast voice of the deep, 
And the rich page of many an antique tale; 
And whose last sight before you fell asleep 
Was, God be thanked, the good face of a friend ! 


lI 
THE CLUE 


He figured Life a House of mystic rooms, 

One golden-lit, yet opening sudden doors 

On dark paths piercing, as the blind mole bores, 
To the heart of earth; caverns more chill than tombs, 
Deep crypts of misery, immemorial glooms; 

Long passages of pain the soul explores, 

Vague-haunted by the moan from all dim shores 
Whereon man suffers his mysterious dooms. 


“We, if we live’, he said, “shall find our way 
Through those dark passages’; and to the last 
He clung to Beauty as his secret clue: 
Death clutched him ere he came to the clear day; 
Live Beauty, in that young, dead hand held fast, 
Shines in the dark to lead our spirits through. 


HELEN Gray CONE. 
Hunter College of the City of New York. 























SENECA THE PHILOSOPHER 


The philosopher Seneca, next to Cicero, exerted the greatest 
literary and moral influence among the Romans, if we take into 
consideration both the quantity and the quality of his work. The 
historian Livy wrote more, but his history is a compilation from 
the works of others, and only here and there does he inject a 
moral observation of his own. Quintilian, in his famous tenth 
Book, when passing judgment on the great Greek and Roman 
writers, reserved Seneca for the concluding paragraph. He 
frankly stated that his own work had been directed toward coun- 
teracting the ‘‘sweet defects’’ in the style of Seneca. Yet his 
strong points were many and great, and his works were in 
almost the entire field of expression,—orations, poems, epistles 
and dialogues. The greatness of the critic attests the impor- 
tance of the criticised. Besides this, many of his words and 
neatly turned phrases found a lodgment in the works of Tacitus, 
and Martial speaks of him as the ‘eloquent Seneca’’. By the 
time of Aulus Gellius, a century after Seneca’s death, his literary 
rating was a debatable question. Critics seem to have been 
divided into two camps, and Gellius himself declined to pass 
judgment on the points at issue. In all of these adverse criti- 
cisms it was form, rather than content, which was held in view, 
and in this respect the earliest criticism, by Caligula, was the 
best, — ‘‘lime without sand’’. 

Contrasted with this attitude of Roman rhetoricians toward 
the form of Seneca’s works, is the great esteem in which they 
were held by the early Christians because of the high standard 
of morality dispiayed. ‘*With the tide of criticism setting in so 
strong against him, it is not strange that Seneca dropped out of 
sight at Rome, and that Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, who 
were philosophically akin to him, do not mention his name at all. 
By the time of Tertullian, born about 160 a.p., the place of Sen- 
eca among the Christians was secure. Tertullian refers to him 
as ‘Seneca often ours’. Augustine almost claims Seneca as an 
ally. Midway between Tertullian and Augustine, a free use 
of Seneca was made by Lactantius. The above indicates the 
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close connection of the works of Seneca with African instruc- 
tion, and suggests that he, rejected by the Roman rhetoricians, 
had become the basis of instruction in Africa.’’' 

So far did the admiration for Seneca extend among the Chris- 
tians that someone invented a series of fourteen letters purport- 
ing to have passed between Paul and Seneca. Because of these, 
Seneca was placed by St. Jerome in the catalogue of the Saiats. 
Although these letters are spurious, they are still evidence of 
the esteem in which Seneca was then held. We shall give a 
translation of two of them, as evidence of the failure of the inven- 
tor to grasp the animating ethical spirit or the elements of the 
style of either writer. The subject is a trivial one—the arrange- 
ment of the names in the greeting—as if one should gravely dis- 
cuss the question whether these should be called the Paul-Seneca 
or the Seneca-Paul Epistles. 


X. To Seneca Paut [sends] GREETING. 


“As often as I write to you and place my name after yours, 
I doa thing serious and unsuitable to my sect. For I ought, 
as I have often professed, to be all with all, and to observe, 
in the case of your personage, that which the Roman law 
has conceded to the honor of the Senate (having read the 
letter through) to select the last place, lest, with embarrass- 
ment and discourtesy, I should desire to bring about [that] 
which is [a matter] of my own judgment. Farewell, most 
devoted master. Given on the fifth of the Calends of July, 
Nero the fourth time and Messalla consuls.”’ 


XI. SENECA TO PAUL GREBRTING. 


**Hail, my Dearest Paul. If to me and to my name, you, 
so great a man and beloved in every way, I do not say have 
been joined but necessarily mingled, it has turned out the 
best for your Seneca. Therefore, inasmuch as you are the 
peak and the summit of all the highest mountains, do you 
not wish that I be the nearest to you in such a way that I 
be thought another like yourself? And so you should con- 
sider yourself not unworthy of the first glance in the letters, 
lest you should seem to banter as well as test me, inasmuch 
as you know that you area Roman citizen. For I would wish 





‘See Zhe American Journal of Philology, xxxviii, pp. 36 f. 
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that the place which is mine should be thine in your eyes, 
what is yours [should be] mine. Farewell, my dearest Paul. 
Given the tenth Calends of April, Apronianus and Capito 
consuls.’’ 


We know but little of the orations and their equivalents, the 
state letters, of Seneca. Tacitus states that he wrote the inaugu- 
ral address of Nero, and adds ‘‘a genial disposition accommodated 
to the times’’.* It was he who composed the letter of Nero to 
the Senate excusing the murder of his mother, Agrippina. Taci- 
tus also gives the request of Seneca that he be allowed to dis- 
possess himself of the cares of state and retire to private life.* So 
far as we are able to judge of these productions they do not 
tend to raise Seneca in our estimation. We may well accept the 
verdict of Holland :— 


‘*Yet when all is said, the letter to the Senate remains of 
all the recorded actions of Seneca the least defensible.’’* 


The tragedies of Seneca are based on Greek models. Ofa 
large number of possible subjects, he selects nine in which he 
portrays the results of autocratic power. The words and deeds 
of his actors find parallels in the words and deeds of the emperors 
under whom Seneca lived. We hold that it is a necessary tenet 
of interpretation that the subjects were selected because Seneca 
had witnessed kindred actions among the emperors, and wished 
to make his tragedies in reality a portrayal of imperial condi- 
tions at Rome. The characters are to some extent Roman, 
although bearing Greek names, or, at least, are delineated with 
Roman coloring. In addition to the nine having Greek names, 
there is another, the Octavia, in which is set forth the fate of 
Octavia, the ill-starred wife of Nero. Criticism for a time 
rejected this as a Senecan work, but minute examinations in 
recent years furnish strong ground for believing that it is his. 
Considering the tragedies as reflections of Seneca on imperial 
conditions and society, they deserve more than a passing notice, 
for they, as much as his moral essays, are an indication of his eth- 
ical attitude. 





2 Annals xiii, 3. ’ Jbid., xiv, 5. 
*Francis Holland : Seneca, p. 93. 
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The tragedies are not the presentation of vivid scenes dazzling 
the eye, but calm essays demonstrating some moral precept or 
expounding some moral activity. There are long messenger nar- 
rations, ranging from ninety to one hundred and fifty lines; long 
monologues by the speakers,—we can hardly call them actors— 
and long pzans by the chorus. ‘Hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned’’, and it takes the ‘first one hundred and twenty-four 
lines of the Hercules Furens to set forth the resentment of Juno 
against Hercules. There is a parallel in the Medea (582-672) 
where the chorus requires ninety lines to develop the theme :— 

“Not such the force of flame or boisterous wind, 
Not such the dreaded force of whirling dart, 


As when a wife bereft of nuptial torch 
Glows and hates.” 


It is the pervading ethical content, however, that is of especial 
interest. Hate and fear are the constant companions of the king. 
The lofty are always on the verge of falling. Unbounded hopes 
and trembling fears wander in cities: in the cottage is found 
the tranquil rest of innocent life. Care-free quiet knows but 
few who, mindful of the flight of time, grasp occasions destined 
never to return. Like for like is the universal law of retribu- 
tion for both high and low. Here is a touch reminding us 
of Caligula; here, of Claudius; here, of Nero; and all! of these 
point to the last years of Seneca as the time of composition for 
the latest of the tragedies. They are all thick set with reminis- 
cences of both prose and poetry, the words in those of the first 
class being slightly changed in order to suit the metre, while 
those of the other class have undergone a metrical transforma- 
tion. In this respect they are akin to Seneca’s moral essays. 
These have always been the most widely read of his works, and 
in the days of the supremacy of classical instruction exerted a 
widespread ethical influence. <A good illustration of this is the 
fact that in Farrar’s Seekers After God a prominent place is 
given to Seneca. 

Keeping the best for the last, we shall here touch on some 
of the criticisable elements in his work. What we shall present 
is merely an illustration of the characterization by Tacitus, 
*‘accommodated to the times’’. In one of Seneca’s most imagi- 
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native and flowery passages he presents a glorification of the 
emperor Claudius in which the wish is expressed :—‘‘May this 
star ever shine which has flashed forth on a world sunk into the 
depths and plunged into darkness.’’* He here assumes the atti- 
tude of a suppliant, suggesting a recall from exile. Later he 
satirized the dead emperor in his work, 7ke Pumpkinisation of 
Claudius, when there could be no danger in boldness, and there 
might be gain in the eyes of Nero. 

Seneca lived from 41 to 49 A.D., as an exile in ‘‘barbarous 
Corsica’’ :— 

“Corsica the terrible, as soon as summer glows, 
More terrible when the fierce dog shows his face, 
Spare the banished, that is, those already buried: 
On the ashes of the living be your earth light.” 

Whatever may have been the physical discomforts, there was 
an intellectual compensation, for there the thoughts of wind, of 
wave and of rock were firmly fixed in his mind, and he later 
made them prominent objects in all his works. But Seneca saw 
only the detrimental effects. At the close of Book XI of his 
Dialogues he has the following :— 


‘I have written these things, in what way soever I could, 
with a mind blunted and decaying from long disuse. If 
they seem not at all to measure up to your intellect, and not 
at all to assuage your grief, consider how one, whom his 
own ills keep occupied, is not able to have strength for the 
consolation of another, and how Latin words do not occur 
to that man around whom resounds the rough jabbering of 
barbarians, harsh even to the more refined barbarians.’’ 


We might consider this as a spontaneous outburst, had not Ovid 
already given it as the result of his exile at Tomi on the Black 
Sea. Besides this, in the next book, especially in 9, 3, he dwells 
on the blessings of exile—for other men. More than once he 
mentions the glorious exile of Rutilius, of whom he says: ‘‘He 
flashed forth while being violated’’ * 

We may, from his literary works, frame a corpus of the 
thoughts of Seneca, but of the work of Seneca the statesman, 
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the prime minister of Nero, we know little. The government 
during the years 54-59 A.D. was a success, but the ship of state 
was moving on in clear waters, with a momentum previously 
acquired. Holland has the following in regard to provincial 
administration at that time :— 

“The provincial cities in Italy and elsewhere in the Em- 
pire enjoyed at this time an almost complete system of 
self-government. . . . The magistrates were all elected by 
the people, and were expected by public opinion to show 
their sense of the honor conferred on them bya gift to their 
city. Thus the labor of the community was directed to 
public and not to private uses by those towhom the possession 
of money had given the power of choosing its direction, 
and great prosperity was the result.’’’ 


At the same time the administration of the army, under able 
generals, as Corbulo in the East, and Paulinus in Britain, main- 
tained the earlier type of discipline. But it is to be noted in the 
case of all, that, as it had been under Caligula, and was to be under 
Domitian, the power of minister and of general was broken by the 
touch of the emperor. Whatever we may postulate as to the influ- 
ence of Seneca, it ceased as soon as Nero began to assert himself. 
Seneca had not so grasped the forces of the empire and centred 
power in himself that he could withstand even the whims of the 
emperor. Nor did he try, except with words, as is represented 
in the Octavia. At the best, his was but a moral influence that 
lasted for a brief span, and then ceased to have effect. 

We can find in the personal antecedents of Seneca the reason 
for some of the elements in his works. He was born in Spain, 
near the beginning of the Christian Era, the son of a rhetori- 
cian with a prodigious memory who, in his old age, when the 
power of his memory was waning, reproduced the discussions of 
a large number of rhetoricians on supposititious themes. The 
fact that the father had grasped and remembered these hair- 
splitting exercises accounts for the verbal facility of the son. 
His brilliancy in this respect aroused the jealousy of Caligula, 
and was, in some way, associated with his exile. Recalled to be 
the tutor of Nero, he gained the consulship, and was, for a time, 


' Op. cit, pp. 75-6. 
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along with Burrhus, the political pilot of the empire. But his 
power waned after the death of the latter, and finally he was 
driven to commit suicide. He was twice married, his first wife 
dying before his exile, the second being his companion in death. 
Considering these facts we may hold that he was the representa- 
tive of two codes of ethics, the rhetorical and the practical. 
The first allowed him to write and say the things that are chiefly 
criticised in his career; the second held him without reproach 
to his marital relations, toa successful career as a business man, 
and to an unflagging advocacy of the higher things of the spirit. 

Seneca lived in a decadent generation acting in accordance 
with the epitaph of Sardanapalus, a generation whose one happi- 
ness was ‘‘to eat, drink, and enjoy one’s inheritance’’.* It was a 
generation which had lost eloquence and liberty,’ in which there 
was a solitude at the schools of the rhetoricians and philoso- 
phers.”” Still, as Tacitus says, ‘‘the age was not so sterile of vir- 
tues that it did not bring forth good examples also’’,"' and the 
mutual devotion of Seneca and Paulina is worthy to be cited as 
one. As evidence of this we cite Epistle 104, in which there is 
a frank expression of their mutual interest and esteem. 

The brothers of Seneca were men of note. He says of Gallio: 
‘*No one of men is so charming to one, as he is to all’’, but his 
immortality of fame is due to an incident in the life of St. Paul: 
** . . . and Gallio cared for none of those things’’.” His other 
brother, Pomponius Mela, although devoted to a literary career, 
found time to accumulate a vast fortune under Nero, Either 
because of this:’ (Nero gaping for his riches), or because he was 
the father of the poet Lucan, he became a victim of the emperor's 
rage. Seneca had equal financial ability, and his wealth was one 
of the causes of his death. It was openly said:— 

‘*With what wisdom, in accordance with what precepts of 
the philosophers has he, within his quadriennium of royal 
friendship, acquired fifteen millions? At Rome wills and 
orphans are being caught as if by his net; Italy and the 
provinces are being drained by his unbounded interest.’’ “ 


‘Epistles 123,10. *Dialoguesvi,1,4. “Epistles 95,23. “Histories 1, 3. 
"2 4 cts xviii, 17 ff. “Tacitus: Annals xvi, 17, 16. 
“4 Jbid., xiii, 42, 16 ff. 
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This is the abiding evidence that Seneca was a practical busi- 
ness man. Here and there in his works is also evidence of his 
worldly wisdom. He reminds us of Poor Richard when he 
quotes the saying of Cato: ‘‘You should buy, not what is wanted, 
but what is necessary; what is not wanted is dear at apenny’’. * 
There is equal worldly insight in his remark about Senecio: 
‘‘He was on the verge of riches, toward which two most effi- 
cient things were leading him, the science of getting and of 
keeping, either of which could have made him rich’’."* Notice, 
too, his keen characterization of the life of many men: non ottosa 
vita, sed desidiosa occupatio (‘‘not a leisurely life, but a dawdling 
occupation’’). 

The services of Seneca as tutor of Nero gradually developed 
into his services for the state, to which ‘‘never useless is the 
service of a good citizen’’. This remark is found where one 
might least expect it, in his work On Tranqutllity of Mind:— 


‘“*If fortune shall have pushed you from the first place in 
the republic, still you should stand and aid with your cry, 
and if anyone shall have choked you, still you should stand 
and aid in silence. . . . Far the best is it to enjoy leisure 
in activity, whensoever a participating life shall be pre- 
vented by chance impediments or the condition of the state. 
For never will all things be so interrupted that there is a 
place for no honorable activity.”’ 


Excluding the Naturales Questiones, whose value has faded 
with the coming of modern science, there are left nearly nine 
hundred pages setting forth the views of Seneca. A single state- 
ment may be taken as a text for them all: ‘‘Nature has begotten 
us for both, for contemplation of things and for action’’.” Philos- 
ophy, then, is contemplative and active; ‘‘it observes and acts’’.”* 
Its fundamental subjects are common nature and individual 
strength."* Our being’s end and aim is freedom from care, and 
this is the characteristic good of the wise man.” So important 
is this objective that he must repeat it again and again, as in 
‘freedom from care and unbroken tranquillity’; or in ‘‘peace 





8 Epistles 94, 27. 6 Tbid., 101, 2. " Dialogues viii, 5, 1. 
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and harmony of mind and greatness with gentleness’’.** The 
same idea is expressed in a comparison :— 


‘‘The upper part of the universe, both more orderly and 
near the stars, forced into no cloud nor driven into a tem- 
pest, nor revolved in a whirlwind, is free from all tumult. 
The lower parts are struck by lightning.’’” 


Compare with this the following: ‘‘Virtue alone is sublime 
and lofty, nor is there anything great excepting what is at the 
same time placid’’.* Seneca does not distinguish, however, 
between philosophy and wisdom which is the moulder of life. * 
Verba rebus proba (prove words by things), is his command.” 
He was in search of reality, and cared not— 

“.. . . for those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings ; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realized.” 


The heads of the early Roman families, arbiters of life and 
death, busied themselves with a non-toiling occupation, which 
they called o¢zum. With the development of communal life and 
the introduction, in their eyes, of sordid means of livelihood, 
there was formed the negative megotium, which we call business. 
This life ‘‘to act and to have time for contemplation’’™ is the 
theme of one of Seneca’s essays, and with it he gives others, 
On the Happy Life, On Tranquillity of Mind. Ue more fully 
develops other themes, with two books of Consolations, three on 
Anger, and seven on Benefits. These are the records of his 
repeated calculations of the moral weight of different acts and 
different emotions. In this respect he was a mathematical 
ethicist. 

Seneca had outgrown, or better, had never grown into, some 
of the traditional Roman beliefs, as is shown by the following :— 


‘*I am not so pedantic as to set forth the epicurean sing- 
song, and say that empty is the dread of beings below, that 





l Epistles 92, 3; Dialogues vii, 3, 4. "Dialogues v, 6,1. 
8 Tbid., iii, 21, 4. * Epistles go, 27. *%Tbid., 20, 1. 
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Ixion is not rolled on his wheel, that a rock is not pushed up 
by the shoulders of Sisyphus, that the vitals of anyone can- 
not be daily consumed and renewed. No one is sucha boy that 
he fears Cerberus, and the shades, and the ghostly form of 
those clinging to the bared bones. Death either consumes or 
strips us. For those sent forth, better things remain when 
the burden has been taken off; for those consumed, nothing 
remains: the good, the ill, have equally been cast aside.’’” 


These were the evanescent elements in Roman thought; the 
abiding is indicated :— 


*‘God is near to you, is with you, is within. Thus I 
declare, Lucilius: A holy spirit sits within us, watchman 
and guardian of our good and of our evil. As this is treated 
by us, so it treats us.’’ * 


The same thought, with an illustration, is given :— 


‘The gods are not disdainful, nor envious. They let us in, 
and extend the hand to those mounting upwards. Are you 
surprised that man goes to the gods? God comes to man, 
nay, what is better, he comes into man: no good mind is 
without god. Divine seeds are scattered in human bodies; 
if a good farmer receives them, fruits similar to the original 
come forth, and rise equal to those from which they sprang: 
if a bad one [receives], he kills, just as sterile and marshy 
ground, and brings forth weeds instead of fruits.’’” 


We may affirm, then, that the fundamental design of Seneca 
was to help keep free the angel that is in man. This is his 
practical proposition, atlhough he mingles it with something of 
ideality, something of imagination. 

Here and there he tells us of the ideal wise man :— 


‘“*He has based everything on himself, trusts not at all to 
fortune, has his own goods on a firm foundation, content 
with virtue which has no need of chance aids and can be 
neither increased nor diminished.’’” 


Yet in the eyes of Seneca this man, who is the ideal consum- 
mation’of virtuous forces, is less, important than is Cato, of 
whom he expresses the opinion™ that the immortal gods had 
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given him as a more definite example of the wise man than 
Ulysses and Hercules to earlier generations. Although not be- 
lieving in Atlas, he describes Cato in terms suited to the myth- 
ological character :— 


**Shaking off the old-fashioned credulity . . . . he stood 
alone against a state degenerating and sinking to destruc- 
tion of its own weight, and sustained the falling republic, 
so far as it could be held back by the hand of one, until, as 
you will, swept away or drawn away, he gave himself to 
the long-sustained ruin, and at one time there were extin- 
guished things which it were wrong to separate: for Cato 
lived not after liberty, nor liberty after Cato.”’ 


In a word, Cato was ‘‘the living image of virtues’. Seneca 

might as well have assigned to him, as to Socrates, the follow- 
ing words :— 

‘I display myself just as some deserted rock in a billowy 

sea, which the waves do not cease to beat, from whichsoever 

side they are aroused, and yet they do not either move it from 


its place nor waste it with their constant beating. Beat on, 
make your assault! By enduring I shall conquer you.’’* 


This description, applied to Socrates and applicable to Cato, is 
given of the wise :— 
‘‘As cliffs jutting out into the deep break the sea, nor do 


they themselves, though beaten for so many generations, 
show any traces of its fury’’. ™ 


If it be true that the proper study of mankind is man, there 
is an eminent propriety in the works of Seneca. The pictures 
which he draws are not complete in all respects, for the charac- 
ters of Petronius and of Martial have elements in them which 
Seneca does not touch. He asks and answers the question: 
What is man ?— 

‘*A shattered vessel broken by every touch. Beginning life 


with a wail, death overtakes him attempting things still in 
the distance.”’ 


Here is a picture of what intervenes between the primal wailing 
and the final weeping :— 
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‘All life isa penalty. Cast forth on this deep and restless 
sea with its alternate ebb and flow, now raising us with its 
sudden billows, now sweeping us down to greater losses, and 
continually tossing, never do we rest in a stable place. We 
hang upon the crest, we move with the wave, we are dashed 
one upon the other, and sometimes we make a shipwreck, 
ever do we fear. On this sea so boisterous, and so exposed 
to all the tempests, for those navigating there is no harbor 
excepting that of death.’’ “ 


And this haven is ‘‘a deep, unbroken peace’’.” 

There was once a golden age, Seneca concedes this much to 
tradition, when man was free and happy,” but there was no 
demand for ethical judgment, which is the real test of freedom. 
In his last Epistle, he writes of a mind free, erect, subjecting other 
things to itself, itself to nothing. A paper trying to give a com- 
plete picture of all the steps and means by which this end is 
reached would be too polyscopic. A sketch must suffice. The 
great man may come from a cottage,” and his road will lie between 
the too much and the too little. Here he will find that the reward 
of a good deed is to have done it,” and that mischievous things 
never observe the mean.” He may often wonder when he sees the 
field of the vilest wretch unscathed, while that of the poor man 
is swept by hail.“ Yet, adverse fortune has crushed no one 
excepting him whom prosperity has deceived. Pompey is a 
good illustration of the latter: ‘‘O how much darkness does 
great good fortune cast before our eyes!’’“ Real happiness (feli- 
city) is dependent virtue, and the general rule is: ‘‘ Another piece 
of luck (felicity) is needful to maintain good luck, and for those 
vows which have succeeded, other vows must be made’’.“ All 
which comes by chance is unstable, and the higher it has risen, 
the nearer is it to the fall. On all sides, at all times, there will 
be continuous material for lamentations, * but there is no reason 
why you should believe that anyone is made happy by another’s 
unhappiness.“ The law for man will be that of self-restraint, 
as he shows in the paradox: ‘‘For covetousness nothing is 
enough, for nature even too little is enough’’. “ 





“Jbid., xi,9,6. bid. vi. 19,6. ™ Epistles go, 40; 95,13. “/bid., 66, 3. 
*Jbid., 81,19. “Lbid., 85, 12. "De Benef,, ii, 28,3. “Dialogues x, 13, 7- 
“Jbid.,x,17,4. “Jbid., xi, 4,2. “Epistles 94,68. “ Dialogues xii, 10, 11. 
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If we were to select some statement best illustrating the actuosa 
vita of the Romans, we should choose the carpe diem, ‘‘seize the 
day’’, of Horace. Yet Seneca’s teaching is equally summative: 
protinus vive, ‘‘straightway live’’. 


‘*Putting off is the greatest throwing off of life. First it 
drags off each day, it snatches away the present, while it 
promises the things beyond. The greatest hindrance of 
life is expectation, which, hanging on the morrow, wastes 
to-day. ou set in order what is in the hand of fortune; 
you throw away what is in your own.’’“ 


The sweeping characterization of his own generation may be 
too strong: ‘‘Nothing is disgraceful the price of which is pleas- 
ing’’,“ yet Seneca applied ‘‘easy the descent to Hades’’ to 
moral activity “: ‘We are all facile to baser things’’, and ‘‘Easy 
the descent on the slopes of vices’’. ‘‘We should persuade our- 
selves first of this, that no one of us is without fault’’,” and 
‘fone comes to innocence by sinning’. 

In his criticisms he did not transfer the blame from men to 
the times, although he does say that every age has its Clodii, but 
not its Catos. ‘‘The beginning of safety is the knowledge of 
sin’’,” or, as he puts it elsewhere, ‘‘to learn virtues is to unlearn 
vices.“ But men spend their time at trifles, and ‘“‘learn not for 
life, but for school’’.** There is austerity about this, that is em- 
phasized in an epistle in which he maintains that the crowd is 
always to be avoided. His difference from other men is empha- 
sized in Epistle 83, in which he mentions his cold bath through- 
out the year, his dry bread and little sleep. We can judge of the 
attire that he approved by his remark on Roman looms “‘in which 
is wrought the garment that will conceal nothing, in which I do 
not say that there is no protection to the body, but none to 
modesty’’.* 

He was speaking for many generations when he wrote: 
‘‘Many courses have brought on many diseases’’,“ and for all 
time: ‘‘I meditate with myself, how many exercise their bodies; 
how few their minds’’.” 





“bid, x,9,1. “Epistles 95, 33. “/bid.97,10. “Dialogues iv, 28, 1. 
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As Seneca criticised others, so was he criticised: ‘‘Why do 
you speak more boldly than you live?’’“ Answering for himself 
he says: “‘I am not the wise man’’, “‘I have not attained to 
sanity’’, ‘‘Icompose soothings rather than remedies for my gout’, 
*‘Compared with your speed [feet] I am just as a crippled run- 
ner’’. Still men cried out against the paradox of the rich philo- 
sopher decrying riches and praising the blessings of poverty. 
The gist of his answer is in his words: ‘‘Riches are mine, you 
are riches’’.” And further:— 

**The rich man does not love riches, but prefers them; he 
receives them into his home, not into his mind, and retains 
them and wishes that they be retained as the wider mate- 
rial for the exercise of his manliness,’ for ‘‘they breed 
audacity and insolence.’’" 

In seeking the golden mean, riches and poverty are equally mat- 
ters of indifference, yet more manliness can be shown in the 
mastery of riches. Besides this, the rich man can live joyous 
in the present; care-free with regard to the future. 

The writings of Seneca are permeated with subtle little state- 
ments that he garnered from his Roman predecessors; the liter- 
ary wealth of the Greeks was also at his command. It would 
be a fruitless task to investigate the sources of his words. It 
would be comparing fragments with fragments. ‘‘Fire tests 
gold, misery brave men’’; ‘‘Calamity is an occasion for manli- 
ness’’; ‘‘Manliness withers without an adversary; you have 
passed life without an adversary, no one, not even yourself, 
will know what you might have done’’.” These are but illus- 
trations of his wise sayings, of which Ramage, in his Great 
Thoughts from Latin Authors, has collected four hundred and 
fifty. It would take a volume to show the extent to which the 
thought of Seneca, natural or naturalized, has permeated the 
thought of modern times. Before Wesley proclaimed that the 
world was his parish, Seneca announced the same platform: 
‘I know that my fatherland is the universe and the gods my 
guardians’. Or, in longer form, ‘‘The fatherland of the mind 
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is whatsoever the universe surrounds’’. Another illustration 
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will be enough. The kernel of Seneca’s ‘‘Life is long enough, 
if you know how to use it’’, is repeated in Young’s Might 
Thoughts :— 


“ That life is long which answers life’s great end.” 


Over against the fact that Seneca taught moral worth with 
unfailing insistence must be set the fact that he was a political 
opportunist, and taught the lesson of political quiescence as 
freely as did Tacitus in his later years. Because of his own en- 
vironment he saw wisdom in the dictum: ‘‘The wise man will 
never provoke the wrath of those in power. Nay he will avoid 
it, not otherwise than a storm in voyaging’’.“ He quotes with 
approbation the Greek proverb: ‘‘As the life, so the speech of 
men’’, and not the least interesting point in connection with the 
life and work of Seneca is the fact that as he, the opportunist 
under Nero, criticised his generation, so Quintilian, the oppor- 
tunist under Domitian, criticised him. He had his little 
vanities of speech, as when, out of the fullness of his vocabulary, 
he writes of the poverty, nay beggarliness, of the Latin; and 
when he speaks of ‘‘the long ago when we spoke Latin’’.* But in 
contrast with these passages, there is no variation in the empha- 
sis which he placed on high living. ‘‘Hasten to live’’; ‘fa day 
is a step in life’; “‘life is only a journey to death’, and ‘‘he lives 
longest who attains to wisdom’’. ‘‘The arts are life’s servants, 
wisdom its commander’’, while ‘ 


’” 


glory is only the shadow of 
manliness’’.“ If they heard at all of him, he must have seemed a 
setter-forth of strange whims to the men who on all roads poured 
into Rome. Strange doctrine this: ‘‘He who has learned to die, 
has unlearned to be a slave’, and ‘‘I count naught among good 
things which comes out as gain’’.” Amid the mass, he was not 
of them, and kept himself pure in thought and in life. He was 
a good illustration of his own dictum that “‘great fortune is great 
enslavement’’.“ He wrote much that still rings true. We must 
keep in mind that he was one of the most intensely practical 
men of the times, who with equal skill in both directions gathered 
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amazing treasures of the mind as well as of the world. His words 
to himself were: ‘‘I accept the stipulation, I shrink not from the 
judgment’’.” Let us hope that he realized the truth of his own 
saying: ‘‘There is great felicity in the very felicity of dying’’.” 


ROBERT BENSON STEELE. 
Vanderbilt University. 


SONGBIRDS ALL 


Song of a lark, in the crystal arc 
Of the morning sky: 
And the old-world tale of a nightingale 
In the wood hard by; 
Song of a thrush, in the fragrant rush 
Of an April rain; 
And the robin’s lays, through the autumn days 
In a twilight lane. 





Songbirds all! Nor faintlier fall 
On a dreaming ear 
Notes of a bird, when the soul hath heard— 
As the soul can hear— 
Songs of the poets, who dream of the light— 
Songs of the lovers, alone with the night— 
Songs of the soldiers—in death’s despite— 
Songbirds all, for the soul hath heard 
The heart of poet and bird! 





KATHLEEN KNOx. 
Belfast, Ireland. 
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In APRIL Oncr. By William Alexander Percy. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1920. Pp. 134. 


THE CAPTIVE Lion, AND OTHER Poems. By William Henry Davies. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1921. Pp. 99. 


SONGS FOR PARENTS. By John Farrar. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1921. Pp. 52. 


Tue JouRNEY. By Gerald Gould. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1921. Pp. 96. 

Tue Pier GLASs. By Robert Graves. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1921. 
Pp. 63. 


Poems. By Arthur S. Bourinot. Toronto: The T. H. Best Company. 1921. 

Pp. 47. 

It is dangerous to write too definitely about that fluid thing 
we call poetry. How many treatises have left us, how many 
will leave us, if critically informed, still personally unsatisfied ! 
‘Poetry speaks for the more obscure and more silent forces 
within us.”’ 

Poetry is an idea or an emotion expressed with such excep- 
tional beauty or power that the style becomes an indispensable 
part of the content. Is it that, simply? Or must we say, per- 
haps more arbitrarily, that poetry is the expressional fusion of 
thought, imagination, music and feeling (emotion, passion)? 
Critics will continue their prime and no doubt progressive task 
of analyzing poetry, but only the poets can show us, not tell us, 
what poetry is. And although the poet turned critic will bring 
to that rdle both dignity and sympathy, he will also too often 
bring a disproportionate emphasis upon the plus and minus val- 
ues of his own experiments, for every poet must have not only a 
philosophy of life, but some theory of verse; every poet is partly 
creative seer, partly tentative and curious experimenter. Now 
he will write exercises in implicit defence of his theories, and 
now authentic responses in the liturgy of beauty. 


Mr. Percy's /n April Once is a little lyric play interpreting, 
with moments of rare beauty, the soul of young Guido, of thir- 
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teenth-century Sicily. Guido is held prisoner by the Floren- 
tines, for no evil cause. His jailer is David, once a shepherd 
lad and a Child Crusader, who has lost faith in the good purposes 
of God. The two young men, the one exultant despite his loss of 
liberty, the other gloomy although a free agent, sound each other 
in the kinship and converse of their common youth. In dun- 
geons below Guido’s bright room are many ‘‘thieves, politicians, 
murderers’’ who never see the sun. Two prisoners have been 
there for many years—Hugo, a red-bearded, boastful pirate, and 
Serle de Lanlarazon, a leprous heretic. At Guido’s suggestion 
they are brought out to the parapet, and the ensuing conversation 
strikes through personal history and religious discussion into 
tragic issues. Mr. Percy has guod dramatic instinct, as De 
Lanlarazon’s appeal to Guido to forego his Hellenism for sterner 
thoughts and deeds testifies. The words, at first austere, mellow 
into a kind yearning as the old man gazes upon the ardent boy, 
and then again rise into a memorable vision of youth made ear- 
nest by the revealing power of the divine inlife. Guido’s defen- 
sive rejoinder is also finely wrought. Less successful is the 
reply to Guido’s earlier question :— 
“Who art thou, strange and terrible old man?” 

It, too, is finely eloquent, but hardly eloquent enough for the 
moment, while the triple iterations at the close of David’s tale to 
Guido (p. 39) are emotionally deviceful rather than genuinely 
effective. Mr. Percy’s character-building is capably done, his 
humor is refreshing, and the beauty of many of his lyric lines is 
pure and spontaneous. We would quote especially :— 

‘Jailer, the very spring hath need of me.” 

‘*But one in whom the breath of God has not yet cooled.” 

‘‘Perhaps a summer night scattered with stars.” 


“You've seen, David, some arch half hid in flowers 
That winds and butterflies and birds blow through.” 


“ And suddenly all of the wood is shaken with trumpets and shouts 
And cal!s and commands and sounds of the battle affray.” 


The intercalary songs, too, are of delicate and gracious work- 
manship. The effect of /w Apst/ Once, as a whole, is atmos- 
pherically convincing, the dénouement is true to the impelling 
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motive, and the thought-conflicts make for wisdom and for faith. 
In the remainder of the present collection we find outstanding 
such honest, comely work as Zhe Immortal Residue, Overtones, 
The Wood (Spenserian and Keatsian in its quality), Ludlaby, To 
Butterfly, A Volunteer's Grave, The Squire, and An Epistle from 
Corinth. The questionable iterations mentioned above rather 
spoil the otherwise fine poem Autumnua/, and we note with some 
surprise that in rhymeless Euripides the sixth and seventh lines 
are permitted an accidental rhyme, and that in 7he Wanderer 
(of which the penultimate stanza is unusually lovely) the ‘a’ and 
‘b’ rhymes of the fifth stanza employ identical vowels. But 
these are minor defects in a volume containing so much work 
of decided excellence. 


Mr. Percy’s Agricole carries over something of the spirit of 
Mr. Davies’s poetry. This English poet’s favorite themes are 
animals, birds, butterflies, love and the experience of wonder. 
He presents in his writing a rarely attractive union of child- 
likeness and whimsicality, of quick simple affection and odd- 
-angled wisdom. If there is something of Wordsworth at work in 
his purely pastoral descriptions, there is a touch also of the mys- 
ticism of Blake. He writes with a plainness that is at once rus- 
tic and refined, but when he revises his work it tends to become 
‘considered’ and to lose power. Compare, in this regard, A 
Childa’s Pet. His is a manly, healthful voice in the contem- 
porary chorus, and he has power to make us feel the ‘‘good, gi- 
gantic smile o’ the brown old earth’’. The present volume con- 
tains some eighty little poems, notable among which are the 
title-poem, Love Speechless, The Cat, To-Day, How Kind Is 
Sleep, When Leaves Begin, The Coming Of Spring, A Song, A 
Bird's Anger, When Autumn's Fruit, Comfort, Let Me Confess, 
The Song of Life, Birds and England. 


Does anyone know what children really are, what they really 
think and hope and feel? Perhaps Kenneth Grahame’s chapter 
on The Olympians in The Golden Age comes pretty close to 
showing us children’s opinions of theirelders. Mr. Farrar, the 
editor of Zhe Bookman, in his slender volume, contrives very 
deftly to forget adult Olympianism and to restore himself, for 
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odd, happy moments at least, to the child point of view. There 
is little sophistication in any of these happy verses of longing 
and circumstance and the out-of-door world, and a great deal of 
boy and girl artlessness; and there is poetry of a naive and win- 
ning simplicity. 


Gerald Gould’s 7he Journey reviews ina spirit of sad sincerity 
the changes and astonishments, the perplexities, the shifting 
shapes of an intimate love experience. The sequence of fifty 
Petrarchan sonnets, in point of dignity of tone and felicity of 
phrase, is not unworthy of comparison with Rossetti’s The House 
of Life, or with Masefield’s philosophic sonnets. That there is 
less insight here than there is true, yet among contemporary 
work, these sonnets, reinforced by the odes that precede them, 
stand out with rare distinction. It is significant of his mood that 
Mr. Gould allows the prison metaphor to recur often in his work. 
In all of it there is a stoic scorn of futile selfhood never wholly 
consoled by the love of love and of beauty. The workmanship is, 
for the most part, conscientiously fine and finished rather than 
generously spendthrift. If Mr. Gould’s poetry is rhetorical, it 
is nobly and powerfully rhetorical. He is extraordinarily suc- 
cessful in his collocations of nouns or of adjectives, and his va- 
rieties in sestet-building show how thoroughly he has made his 
own the genius of the sonnet, save for occasional undesirable asso- 
nance in supposedly contrasting rhymes. The seventh ode sug- 
gests a detailed comparison with Lanier’s treatment of mu- 
sical instruments in Zhe Symphony. We may quote a few of the 
verses we have most admired in Mr. Gould’s book :— 

‘*Lo, what a bubbling music lifts the wings 
Of the delighted lark.” 
‘*The rare and dangerous excellence of song.” 


‘Has set the stars asunder from the stars, 
With only space and silence blown between.” 


RY Saarate: Sm where’ h shake the bells 
To clamour in unconquered citadels.” 


oe oe the rainy brilliant wind.” 
“*Myself half gaoler and half prisoner.” 
**Arches and avenues of flaming day.” 


**And not to ask for peace is to have peace.” 
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The Great War evoked from among the work of its poets mili- 
tant the quaintly sturdy verse of Robert Graves. He has a quality 
all his own, writing very often in a rapid staccato that abruptly, 
almost jerkily hinting at its meaning, passes on,—a poetic short- 
hand vigorous and friendly, but disdaining illusive embroidery. 
In the little book Zhe Pier-Glass, despite the strange power of 
the poem of that name, the really unforgettable pieces are four,— 
The Magical Picture, The Gnat, Kit Logan and Lady Helen, 
and Black Horse Lane. ‘“‘A gay, charming soul’, says John 
Masefield of Graves, ‘‘buoyant and courageous.’”’ 


Most of the verses contained in Mr. Bourinot’s collection 
touch war thoughts and experiences. The young Canadian 
aviator was shot down over the German lines,and wrote several 
of these solacing exercises while in the prison camps. Although 
their execution betrays the uncertain amateur at every turn, they 
have at least the promise belonging to sincerity and the interest 
attaching to the circumstances of their composition. GHC. 


Tue Lirrep Cup. By Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company. 1921. Pp. 57. 

Miss Rittenhouse’s poems are neither sufficiently incompre- 
hensible nor sufficiently lawless to inspire admiration in anyone 
who really keeps abreast of modern poetic theories. To the 
reader who still cherishes the delusion that the fundamental 
qualities of good poetry have not changed, the forty-four short 
lyrics in this volume will afford genuine pleasure. Their key- 
note is simplicity—in form, diction, and material. It is not the 
symplicity of pseudo-naturalism, however, such as that of Words- 
worth at his worst, but the simplicity of perfect good taste, of 
ars artem celare. They are more in the line of descent from 
Herrick than from any other well-known English poet. There is 
not a trite expression, a false quantity, strained rhyme, or a line 
of vers bre in the volume. The poems are all subjective. They 
often lack substance and, generally, lack strength. They will 
not arouse any very strong emotions in the reader—Miss Ritten- 
house is simply not that kind of poet—but they have a true power 
of suggesting emotion that is tempered and restrained and they 
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are deftly and exquisitely expressed. Their accuracy of taste 
easily redeems them from the banality usually characteristic of 
verse so simple in form and slender in intellectual content and 
emotional intensity. Any modern reader who can overlook the 
fact that he understands this poetry will probably read it with a 
glow of pleasure, and any old-fashioned Gentle Reader—if such 
there be—will be naively delighted with the volume. 


Newman I. Waite. 
Trinity College, Durham, North Carolina. 


A SociaL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. BEING A HISTORY OF 
THE NEGRO PROBLEM IN THE UNITED STATES. INCLUDING A His- 
TORY AND STUDY OF THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA. By Benjamin Braw- 
ley. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1921. Pp. xv, 420. 


AMERICAN NEGRO SLAVERY. A SURVEY OF THE SUPPLY, EMPLOYMENT 
AND CONTROL OF NEGRO LABOR AS DETERMINED By THE PLANTA’ 
TION Ré&GimeE. By Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, Professor of American His- 
tory in the University of Michigan. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
1918. Pp. xi, 520. 

THE NEGRO IN LITERATURE AND IN ART. By Benjamin Brawley. New 
York: Duffield & Company. 1921. Pp. 197. 


CHILDREN IN THE Mist. By George Madden Martin. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 1920. Pp. ix, 286. 


SONGS AND TALES FROM THE DARK CONTINENT. RECORDED FROM THE 
SINGING AND THE SAYINGS OF C. KAMBA SIMANGO, NDAU TRIBE, 
PoRTUGUESE East AFRICA, AND MADIKANE CELE, ZULU TRIBE, NATAL, 
ZULULAND, SOUTH AFRICA. By Natalie Curtis. New York: G. Schir- 
mer. 1920. Pp. xxv, 170. 


OLe MARSTER AND OTHER VERSES. By Benjamin Bachelder Valentine. 

Richmond, Virginia: The Valentine Museum. 1921. Pp. v, 117. 

That the race problem has long been upon the minds and con- 
sciences of many of the great leaders of American thought and 
life is abundantly evident. From Thomas Jefferson to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and from Lincoln to President Harding, various 
policies have been conceived and tested. Nothing has sufficed 
to ‘solve’ the problem, either from within or from without the 
Negro race. Insurrections, emancipation, legal enfranchisement, 
practical disfranchisement, peonage, differing schemes of educa- 
tion, migration, segregation, colonization, violent inhumanities, 
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interracial conferences,—all these plus and minus signs alike have 
failed, even the very last and best of them, to untangle so hard, 
so twisted a knot. Indeed, such finely administered agencies as 
the Interracial Commission and the University Commission on 
Southern Race Questions, recognizing the thousand difficulties— 
physical, psychological and political—are wisely doing what can 
be done towards detterment, not impatiently competing with the 
secret and, let us hope, sagacious future for a settlement that for 
all time shall so/ve. Perhaps we should ask ourselves whether 
we ever reach true solutions of our international, interracial and 
intersectional difficulties. Postponing the ‘ideal solution’, we 
compromise and accommodate. But the best of compromises 
breeds unexpected results that in their turn require compromis- 
ing. As Stevenson has it, we taste our lives in struggle and on 
the condition that we are opposed. But the thing that the true 
servants of society strive for hardest is Bacon’s “‘power to do 
good". Only that will to love, that will to service—and time— 
will ever ‘solve’ the so-called Negro problem. Whatever curve 
in the road time may reveal as indicating an inclusive, radical 
betterment of prospect, the immediate duty is one of patience, 
magnanimity, education in industry and reliability (Booker Wash- 
ington’s prescription for his race), and even-handed public and 
private justice. 

The multiplication of books touching many different phases of 
the problem attests not merely increasing popular interest in the 
subject, but also a quickening of the popular conscience. So 
likewise do the organization of new Commissions for study and 
service, the integration of relevant courses in Southern state uni- 
versities, the establishment of a Chair of Race Relationship at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, the determined denun- 
ciation of the peonage and of the lynching evil, the success of 
the Jeanes Foundation and the Siater Fund, the frequent expo- 
sitions of the work done at Hampton and Tuskegee and Fisk, 
and the thoughtful consideration given to symptomatic within- 
the-race movements and tendencies (Moton, Du Bois, Garvey). 


Professor Brawley is within the race, and stands high among 
Negro thinkers and writers, having several books to his credit. 
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In the present volume he traces the history of the actual social 
relation of the American Negro as such to the life of the repub- 
lic, reviewing his status in the colonies, his connection with the 
Indians, the focussing of the problem, results and reactions fol- 
lowing the Abolition movement and emancipation, enfranchise- 
ment and reconstruction, the experiences of the Negro in the 
New South and during and after the Great War, with a final 
chapter in which he attempts to answer the question: What is 
the race worth as a constructive factor in American civilization? 
Mr. Brawley also includes an important account of the develop- 
ment of Liberia. 


Both Mr. Brawley (whose style, however moderate, does not 
always suggest an impartial spirit) and Dr. Phillips discuss, of 
course (the latter only in a single paragraph), the facilities pro- 
vided by the American Colonization Society for emigrations to 
Liberia and elsewhere. Neither, however, discusses coloniza- 
tion as a factor in the solution-to-be. It does not enter into Dr. 
Phillips’s programme to do so, since his very readable book isa 
scholarly, informational review of the fact of slavery, not in any 
sense a plea or even a protest, save by implication and a toler- 
ant hint or two in conclusion. As for Mr. Brawley, it would 
seem that he rejects alike deportation, assimilation and the pres- 
ent status, and regards as both desirable and possible (for 
America as well as the Negro) an adequate development of the 
Negro within the nation, and a steady improvement in inter- 
racial relations and understanding. One could have wished to 
find a really close examination of both the expediency and the 
method of voluntary colonization, governmentally fostered. It 
is interesting to recall that Lincoln said during his debates 
with Douglas :— 

“Let us be brought to believe it is morally right and at 
the same time favorable to, or at least, not against our inter- 


est to transfer the African to his native clime, and we shall 
find a way to do it, however great the task may be.”’’ 


“Lincoln’”’, writes Professor Walter L. Fleming, ‘‘never aban- 
doned these views.’’ On September 23, 1862, he asked his cabi- 





1 Springfield Speech, June 28, 1857. 
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net to consider the subject seriously, thinking it “essential to 
provide an asylum for a race which we had emancipated, 
but which could never be recognized or admitted to be our 
equals”. Despite the failure of his attempts in this direction, 
says Fleming, “he continued to believe that deportation was 
the only permanent solution of the problem”. And Jeffer- 
son swung from interior colonization towards limited deporta- 
tion to Africa. 

Not the least value of Dr. Phillips's sound and scholarly source- 
book is the graphic fashion of his narrative. He has a sense of 
proportion and organization that results in a really attractive 
marshalling of remote and obscure details. 


Brief studies of the characters and achievements of outstand- 
ing Negroes in America are contained in Zhe Negro in Literature 
and in Art. The emphasis is placed upon Phillis Wheatley, Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, William S. Braith- 
waite, Frederick Douglass, Booker Washington, Henry O. Tan- 
ner, Meta Warwick Fuller and Charles S. Gilpin. The author 
finds an especial predilection in the Negro genius for the several 
forms of art: sculpture, music, painting, writing, etc. If he over- 
praises some of the work in this kind produced within his race, 
it is a natural and even a generous error. The added chapters (for 
this is a revised form of the first edition, which appeared in 1918) 
review progress during the last three years, and examine the 
interesting stage career of Charles S. Gilpin, who has ably 
taken the title role in O'Neill’s drama, 7e Emperor Jones. 


Children in the Mist is a group of eight short stories by a 
woman who knows well and can reveal both humorously and 
tragically many of the less superficial qualities in the Negro charac- 
ter. The spirit of the book is neither superior nor sentimental, 
but thoughtfully interpretative. 


“If the tales claim too little for the Negro, laying no 
emphasis upon those of his race who have forged ahead, 
the answer is that the writer has known him in the Black 
Belt of Mississippi, in Louisiana and Florida, in the rice- 
country of Carolina, and has lived side by side with him in 
rural Kentucky.” 
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The Flight and The Blue Handkerchief are really notable 
expressions of loyalty and of determination, respectively. An 
luskip Niggah delicately gives us a pathetic yet accurate pic- 
ture of the Old South surviving—hardly—in the New. Pom is 
a study in superstition, and 7he Sleeping Sickness soberly relates 
some of the inevitable effects upon good blacks of summary sub- 
stitutes for justice. Fire From Heaven is a real contribution to 
the discussion of Negro education. 


Mrs. Curtis's admirable book seems designed not only as a 
contribution of original importance to musical literature, but 
also as a means of disengaging something of the individual and 
tribal psychology of the Negro. Inher informing and reasonable 
introduction she touches (p. xviii) precisely those Negro qualities 
that Mrs. Martin has made to stand out in her stories, and in her 
patient record-studies of African art, music and character, with 
the capable codperation of Simango and Cele, both sometime 
Hampton students, she has made all of us her debtors. 


The cheerful, whimsical, homely side of the old-time Southern 
Negro servant, watched and studied for many years by the late 
Benjamin B. Valentine, is presented in dialect verse of varying, 
but in some instances considerable, merit, with a useful preface 
by Mary Newton Stanard. Although intentionally entertain- 
ing, the verses are not without value in their indication of the 
causes that have made for misunderstanding and mistrust. 


What are the right remedies for the cleavage made by that 
mistrust, by fear and irritation? They were named with quiet 
eloquence by Dr. James H. Dillard, in closing his Founder's 
Day address at Hampton Institute, January 30, 1921, when he 
wondered what General Armstrong (the founder) would think 
and say about such matters were he now living. ‘He would 
not take the gloomy view”’, thought Dr. Dillard, but in spirit 
would say something like this:— 


“Yes, the world has been passing through serious times, 
days of uncertainty, days of distress; but good is going 
to come out of all the trouble. Through pain to gain. We 
mortals will not learn any other way. Some are down- 
cast, some disappointed, some resentful, all have felt the 
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strain; but we know that the way of solution for all social 
problems is through the two great forces of education and 
religion, school and church, more light, more heart. Let 
us double and redouble our efforts for broader knowledge, 
wiser thinking, deeper sympathy, kinder feelings. No mat- 
ter what comes, let us trust to the two great commandments, 
God, and goodwill. Let us have faith, faith that God still 
lives, that justice and judgment are still the habitation of 
His throne; let us have hope, hope that we may be strength- 
ened with the courage that we need to stand for the 
right with head erect; and let us have charity, charity for 
all men, high and low, rich and poor, just and unjust, charity 
which never faileth, which, along with trust in God, is the 
beginning and the triumph of wisdom.”’ 
G. &.C. 


MARTIAL THE EPIGRAMMATIST, AND OTHER Essays. By Kirby Flower 
Smith, Late Professor of Latin in Johns Hopkins University. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1921. Pp.171. 


This collection of essays, although the product of a ripe schol- 
arship, has the higher quality of art. If the object of the classi- 
cal student be indeed, as Windelband maintained, the imagina- 
tive reconstruction of ancient civilization, the general reader can 
here find himself transported to a glowing past and can make 
the acquaintance of some of its most fascinating characters. 
There are some pressing questions which are wisely omitted, 
especially in the essay on Ovid, but they give—what is more 
important—atmosphere, and this atmosphere will seem to the 
reader strangely modern. The stories of Martial, Ovid and 
Propertius are interesting in themselves, and in telling them the 
author gives us more than one glimpse into the heart of man as 
well as into the boudoir of woman. 

Two points of style have especial interest. First, the ease and 
charm of the introductory paragraphs in each essay, of which as 
good an illustration as any is the way in which the story of Mar- 
tial is introduced by a description of the little town of Bilbilis; 
and, second, the ‘commonplaces’, which are anything but com- 
monplace. Any reader feels pleased when an author points out 
something in human nature, preferably in feminine psychology 
if he be a man, and there are certain foibles even of man that do 
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not displease him when put upon this plane of universality. To 
agree with one of such observations is like attributing to oneself 
some special insight; but to present them requires tact on the 
part of the writer. How skilfully Professor Smith has done this 
is apparent in the following passages taken from the essay on 
Propertius: A Modern Lover in the Augustan Age :— 


Was 458% But why did Cynthia love him? Propertius 
gives us two reasons—his verse and his fidelity. No doubt 
he had her word for it and he seems really to have believed 
it. But these were not her reasons; otherwise she would 
not have given them.” 


“Once, upon her birthday—poor Cynthia, her birthdays 
were beginning to grow unwelcome—he begs her to ‘put on 
the dress she was wearing the first time he met her’. Some- 
one has called this ‘a curiously feminine trait’. On the 
contrary, Propertius was never less feminine than here. 
Otherwise he would have described the dress accurately and 
in detail. It is true, of course, that antique fashions were 
less changeable than ours, yet who, pray, except one whose 
only recollection of a dress was the fact that the wearer was 
entrancingly beautiful in it—in other words, who but a man 
would ever dream of asking any woman to show herself in 
a dress five years behind the style? Nevertheless, the re- 
quest is pathetic. It shows that his memories, and doubtless 
hers, too, were sweeter than present experience.” 


A third charm of these studies is the quality of the transla- 
tions; for the characters discussed were all poets themselves, and 
they are allowed to speak for themselves in language which pre- 
serves the poetic quality. 

Of the other essays in this volume, Pupula Duplex is a study 
in folklore with a surprising outcome, and we are reminded that it 
is just along such lines that a part of Professor Smith’s strength 
lay. The last essay, Some Boyhood Reminiscences of a Country 
Town, although good in parts, is somewhat below the author’s 
level. The two which precede it, Zhe Classics and Our Vernacu- 
lar and The Future Place of the Humanities in Education, are 
intended as occasional pieces, but they are deserving of a bet- 
ter fate, and it is fortunate that they are included in this col- 
lection. J.B. E. 
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Tue Wrirer’s Art. Selected and arranged by Rollo Walter Brown, Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and Composition in Carleton College. Cambridge : 
Harvard University Press. 1921. Pp. xv, 357. 


In an Introduction of admirable temper, Professor Brown ex- 
presses regret at the apparent unwillingness of colleges and uni- 
versities to provide at least occasional opportunity for young un- 
dergraduate writers to receive counsel and stimulus from creative 
writers of recognized worth. He does not question the value of 
college courses in the art of writing, but he thinks that these 
might be supplemented to the great advantage of the student by 
increased reliance upon ‘expert counsel’. One of the best 
remarks in a too short editorial statement is that ‘in literary art, 
as in other creative employments, very little can really be taught, 
but very much can be learned”’. 

Failing the physical presence of creative artists, colleges can 
at any rate secure to their students the value of intellectual con- 
tact with the minds of such producers in the relation of disciple 
and master, or merely of admirer and converser, by promoting 
access to the recorded Why and How of such men as Stevenson, 
Poe, Emerson, James, Conrad, Thoreau, De Maupassant, Scho- 
penhauer and Quiller-Couch. The artistic creeds and work- 
shop processes of these and many other writers are of immediate 
importance to young men and women who are in earnest about 
learning to write. How to grow in insight and ability, what to 
aim for in fictional work, and what that indispensable but magic 
thing sty/e really means,—these the foregoing writers and others 
reveal in Professor Brown's carefully planned collection. 


G. H. C. 


RusBAlyAT OF OMAR KHAyYyYAM. Rendered into English verse by Edward 
Fitzgerald. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1921. Pp. v, 262. 


This new edition of Fitzgerald's famous translation justifies it- 
self by including the complete texts of all five of the original 
Fitzgerald versions, save the fourth, of which, however, the eight- 
een variations from the fifth version are presented. Then fol- 
lows a comparison by stanzas of the first, second, third and fifth 
editions, graphically showing variations from the final form by 
the use of bold type. The volume includes also certain notes 
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by Fitzgerald, his Life of Omar Khayyam from the second and 
third editions, a bibliography of original Fitzgerald editions, a 
comparative table of stanzas in the five editions, etc. Frank 
Brangwyn’s four illustrations enrich this well-planned volume. 


NOTES ON LIFE AND LETTERS. By Joseph Conrad. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Page and Company. 1921. Pp. x, 262. 


This collection of twenty-six papers is full of value to the reader 
and critic of Conrad. It takes its place with 7he Mirror of the 
Sea and A Personal Record asa source for biographical or psycho- 
logical commentary. These various little essays cover a period 
extending over twenty years, and represent the author’s desire 
to ‘tidy up’ his occasional first-hand papers without too much ref- 
erence to their intrinsic value. He feels that they should be 
made available, chiefly because he has been greatly interested in 
each instance in writing them, and because, therefore, they 
mean something to his character and to his career. Assuredly, 
the treatments of Henry James, Guy de Maupassant, Turgenev, 
and Alphonse Daudet are invaluable. If Conrad is a Pole by 
nativity, and an Englishman by sympathy and naturalization, 
ve is certainly a Frenchman by understanding. The initial 
piece—Books—is also indispensable, as a confession of creative 
and critical faith. Poland Revisited gives us delicately illumi- 
nating glimpses of Conrad’s boyhood, youth and present back- 
ground, with a personal review of the fatal days of July and early 
August, 1914. On the side of structure, Po/and Revisited offers 
in miniature a curiously successful justification of the backing 
and filling method characteristic of the novels. Frederic Tabor 
Cooper has happily compared this method to the ‘‘apparently 
aimless zigzagging’’ of a spider spinning its web, which, how- 
ever, suddenly ‘‘takes on a definite design, of perfect and mar- 
vellous symmetry’’. G. H. C. 


A SuortT HIstTorRY OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA. By Benjamin Brawley. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. 1921. 


Mr. Brawley, in his Preface, explains that ‘‘this book makes no 
special effort to be either original or profound’. Inasmuch as 
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the work is intended to be an elementary survey text-book of a 
popular nature, the necessity of avoiding profundity is apparent. 
Regarding originality, Mr. Brawley continues to explain: ‘Quota- 
tions are frequent, especially where statements are so final in 
their precision as to leave no chance for me to improve upon 
them’. In this remark the author frankly states what we 
regard as a fault in his work: by leaning so heavily on the 
researches of others, he gives an impression that he is not writing 
out of the fullness of his heart. Following his policy, in Chapter 
III, out of 586 lines, 159 are quoted, not from the plays them- 
selves, but from the works of scholars, whether exhaustive works, 
text-books or recognized primers. These quotations form the 
most interesting reading in the chapter. Some of the quota- 
tions are a half-page in length. In the first two chapters, about 
one-sixth of the lines are verbal quotations from scholars, most of 
whom are alive. In later chapters, Mr. Brawley does not draw 
to such an extent on the words of others, although he is frank to 
admit that he has used many of the theories and ideas of experts 
on the drama. By these quotations, one learns to respect these 
authorities so highly that he is almost obliged to ask himself 
why a short popular history of the English Drama has not been 
attempted by any one of them. If one of the scholars, several 
of whom are living to-day, who could write an exhaustive his- 
tory of the drama, should produce a popular, elementary survey 
book of this kind, it would fill a real need. This need Mr. 
Brawley has recognized. By extracting the best thoughts of 
authorities on each period, he has compiled a fairly satisfactory 
survey book. By the hard standard that a new book should 
contain something new or something old said better, this book 
would suffer: but when one realizes that this is almost a pioneer 
work in its particular field, one must admit that as a compilation it 
is not without considerable value. L. W. F. 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH LITERATURE: BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND STUDY 
OuTLines. By John Matthews Manly and Edith Rickert. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. 1921. Pp. xviii, 196. 

This timely handbook provides brief biographical and biblio- 
graphical notes concerning more than two hundred contempo- 
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rary British poets, dramatists, novelists, short-story writers, essay- 
ists and critics, and in many cases makes thoughtful suggestions 
intended to promote the reader’s study of some particular au- 
thor’s style, interests, tendencies, or group affiliations. The 
arrangement is convenient and the format attractive, although 
there are rather too many misprints and some more serious 
errors. While appreciating the difficulty of including all the 
important names, we regret to find no mention of Laurence 
Housman, Winifred M. Letts, Frederic Manning, Sir Ronald 
Ross, “Rowland Thirlmere”’, Miss C. Fox Smith, and others, 
nor do we understand why no reference is made to the poetic 
work of Eden Phillpotts. 


THE SACRAMENTS. By The Rev. Francis J. Hall, D. D., Professor of Dog- 
matic Theology in the General Theological Seminary. New York : Long- 
mans, Green & Company. 1921. Pp. xv, 331. 


This is the ninth in a series of ten volumes of what is an- 
nounced as ‘“‘The Long Desired Anglican Summa of Doctrine”’, 
by the distinguished Professor of Theology in the General Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

It is ‘dedicated to the Blessed Memory of Peter Lombard, 
whose work it was to crystallize the definition and enumeration 
of Sacraments in Catholic Theology’’. It is an admirable presen- 
tation of Anglo-Roman doctrine, based largely on the writings 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. It treats fully of Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, The Holy Eucharist, Penance, Holy Order, Holy Matri- 
mony, and Unction of the Sick. 

The fact that the English and American Prayer Books do not 
provide any forms of service for the ministration of Penance and 
The Unction of the Sick is noted, but not very convincingly ex- 
plained. Naturally, the author makes little or no reference to 
the Fathers of the English Church in the sixteenth century, al- 
though a few selections from Hooker would show very plainly the 
true Anglican position on the whole subject of the Sacraments. 

True to its own logic as the treatment is, it takes some posi- 
tions that seem both historically questionable and psycholog- 
ically reactionary. CHARLES L. WELLS. 
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THe CONTENTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. An Introductory Course. By 
Haven McClure, Secretary of the English Council, Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1921. Pp. ii, 219. 
This may well be called a Bible-reading if not a Bible-studying 

age. Never before has the Bible been so carefully and so rever- 
ently studied in our high schools and colleges as now. More 
than two hundred colleges accept Bible study as credit for college 
entrance. There are over three hundred well-equipped depart- 
ments of Biblical literature and religious education in the col- 
leges themselves. Harvard requires an examination in Biblical 
literature of every candidate for the B.A. degree. The demand 
for religious instruction is greater than ever, and the work would 
proceed even faster if more qualified teachers were available. 

There is quite as much interest shown in the Old Testament 
as in the New, possibly more. The history of Israel resembles 
in some respects the history of America and has a strong fasci- 
nation for the American people. The Old Testament prophets 
were not visionary foretellers of a far-distant future. They were 
great statesmen and wise interpreters of history and of contem- 
porary conditions, with a profoundly important’ message appli- 
cable to our own time and experience. 

Furthermore, the Bible is now studied in ways very different 
from the old method; not only more fully, but more naturally, 
more historically, more rationally; indeed, as other literature 
is studied. It is continually yielding up richer treasures of 
religion, of the knowledge of God and of the spiritual life, 
as well as of social, historical and political principles, and of 
literature. 

The book before us illustrates these facts in relation to the 
New Testament. It is the result of the author's classroom ex- 
perience in teaching the New Testament, not in a Sunday school 
(unfortunately we do not have such teaching in Sunday Schools), 
but as an elective English course in a public high school. The 
book furnishes a fine adaptation of the Gospel of Christianity to 
the young, and to the youthful virile element in anyone. There 
is a significant section on Christianity as a religion of the adven- 
ture of faith and hope and optimism in the service of man. The 
author gives a conservative and reverential presentation of the 
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modern view of prayer and miracles, not overthrowing either but 
showing their real meaning and value. 

In comparatively few pages, but in clear, distinct and schol- 
arly style, the principal contents, significance and bearing of 
each book, with the latest researches of the best scholars, are 
presented in a way both helpful and inspiring, giving all that one 
would need for an appreciative reading of the New Testament. 

CHARLES L. WELLS. 


A History OF THE ASSOCIATION PsyCHOLOGY. By Howard C. Warren. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1921- Pp. ix, 328. 


In this book Professor Warren has performed a useful service, 
both to the professional psychologist and to the layman who takes 
an intelligent interest in psychology. Since the time of Plato the 
doctrine of association has occupied an important place in every 
systematic account of mind and its operations. For the older 
associationists the bits of meaningful stuff which go to constitute 
experience were bound together by associative ties which fur- 
nished both the continuity and the unity of mental effort and de- 
cisive action. It is an interesting story, which the author tells in 
a clear and graceful style, and if the volume does not aim to con- 
tribute largely to the elucidation of certain perplexities which arise 
when association is made to do all the work of mental synthesis, 
at least it furnishes a sympathetic account of the historical devel- 
opment of the doctrine, with a frank admission of its weaknesses. 
Since the writer acknowledges in his Preface that he is “ person- 
ally quite sympathetic with the Association Psychology”, one 
might suspect some bias of treatment. This happily is not in 
evidence. At most one could wish that Professor Warren had 
permitted himself some further elaborations in the way of con- 
structive criticism in order to make amends for those defects of 
the doctrine which, as he says,— 


“have always seemed attributable to the imperfect knowl- 
edge of mental data and nervous processes in past genera- 
tions, rather than to the analytic and empirical methods em- 
ployed by the school.” 

Rosert M. OGDEN. 


Cornell University. | 
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QUEEN VicTorIA. By Lytton Strachey. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Company. 1921. Pp. 434. 


“History”’, said Napoleon, “is fiction agreed upon.” To one 
who is in search of truth biography often appears to be much in 
the same case. To make a picture of a period around a charac- 
ter such as will please the zsthetically fastidious of a later age is 
a labor of love which appears to possess an especial appeal for 
many modern writers. It is as if literature were in revolt against 
the economic-sociological school of historians. Humanity insists 
upon its mythologies. 

A few years ago it was the fashion to whitewash the villains of 
history ; but a variation in their feeling of Se/bstminderwiirdigkeit 
has led more recent critics to shiver a lance against the heroic 
statues of the olden time. This attack upon the established myth 
is almost required of the writers who take criticism to be their 
province. In his Eminent Victorians Mr. Strachey slashed away so 
intently at some of our most cherished reverences as to repel us, 
interesting as his style unquestionably made that book. In his 
portrayal of Gordon and Arnold especially did he seem unfair. 

In this study of Queen Victoria we have the same delightful 
style, the same vivid picturing, the same verisimilitude of atmos- 
phere. There are paragraphs in this panorama of the Victorian 
age that read like epigrams writ large. In short, the entire work 
is so entertaining that one reads it through as if it were fiction, 
although the author has already stated in a prefatory note that 
“authority for every important statement of fact in the following 
pages will be found in the footnotes”. One is reminded of Ben 
Jonson's anxiety about the unimpeachable classicism of his Cazz- 
fine. Of unusual interest, however, is the strong presentation of 
the character and aspirations of Albert, who by the close of Peel's 
administration had become in effect the King of England, and 
the discussion of how the government of England might have 
developed had his life longer endured. 

Something of the quality of this valuable study may be inferred 
from the following summary :— 


“. . . . Victoria was the Queen of England, the Empress 
of India, the quintessential pivot round which the whole 
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magnificent machine was revolving—but how much more 
besides! For one thing, she was of great age—an almost 
indispensable qualification for popularity in England. She 
had given proof of one of the most admired characteristics 
of the race—persistent vitality. She had reigned for sixty 
years, and she was not out. And then, she was a character, 
The outlines of her nature were firmly drawn, and, even 
through the mists which envelop royalty, clearly visible. 
In the popular imagination her familiar figure filled, with satis- 
fying ease, a distinct and memorable place. It was, besides, 
the kind of figure which naturally called forth the admiring 
sympathy of the great majority of the nation. Goodness 
they prized above every other human quality; and Victoria, 
who had said she would be good at the age of twelve, had 
kept her word. Duty, conscience, morality—yes! in the 
light of those high beacons the Queen had always lived. 
She had passed her days in work and not in pleasure—in 
public responsibilities and family cares. The standard of 
solid virtue which had been set up so long ago amid the 
domestic happiness of Osborne had never been lowered for 
an instant... .. The middie classes, firm in the triple 
brass of their respectability, rejoiced with a special joy over 
the most respectable of Queens. They almost claimed her, 
indeed, as one of themselves; but this would have been an 
exaggeration. For, though many of her characteristics were 
most often found among the middle classes, in other res- 
pects—in her manners, for instance—Victoria was deci- 
dedly aristocratic. And, in one important particular, she 
was neither aristocratic nor middle class; her attitude toward 
herself was simply regal. 

“Such qualities were obvious and important; but, in the 
impact of a personality, it is something deeper, something 
fundamental and common to all its qualities, that really 
tells. In Victoria it is easy to discern the nature of this 
underlying element: it was a peculiar sincerity. Her truth- 
fulness, her single-mindedness, the vividness of her emotions 
and her unrestrained expression of them, were the varied 
forms which this central characteristic assumed. It was her 
sincerity which gave her at once her impressiveness, her 
charm, and her absurdity. She moved through life with 
the imposing certitude of one to whom concealment was 
impossible—either towards her surroundings or towards 
herself. There she was, all of her—the Queen of Eng- 
land, complete and obvious; the world might take her 
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or leave her; she had nothing more to show, or to ex- 
plain, or to modify; and with her peerless carriage she 
swept along her path... . 

J. B. E 


VENIZELOS. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1920. Pp. 384, with index and map. 


Of the two or three lives of Venizelos that have been published 
recently Mr. Gibbons’s is perhaps the most impartial. 

Among the Greeks, names have a meaning. Venizelos was 
named Eleutherios. Eleutheria means Freedom. From his 
youth up Venizelos was an unredeemed Greek. His dream was 
the liberation of Hellas. This was the great idea that lifted him 
to the leadership of his people. A revolutionist by profession, 
he finally became the man to solve the Cretan Question and 
entered a larger field as a member of the Greek Chamber of 
Deputies. He was soon Premier of Greece. He it was who 
initiated the negotiations that led to the Balkan Alliance which 
crushed the Turks. But even with this victory it was apparent 
that Greece was not yet free. The Great Powers had, we must 
remember, “guaranteed” the liberty of Greece. Now liberty 
that does not depend on oneself can hardly produce the feeling 
of freedom in a man orina people. ‘“Liberty’’, as Ibsen re- 
minds us, ‘‘is not the same thing as political liberty.” Thwarted 
ambitions find an outlet in reciprocal recriminations, and spoils 
to be divided lead to trouble. If the Great Powers had not in- 
tervened, perhaps the spoils could have been divided without 
hostilities between the quondam allies, even in the face of the 
traditional enmity between Greeks and Bulgarians. The Second 
Balkan War was a misfortune for all parties concerned, and this 
part of the great Cretan’s career is not a happy one. But it is 
not easy to do one’s work at home when foreign affairs begin to 
whirl forward. 

A small nation in the years preceding and during the Great 
War would require superhuman guidance. The internal reorga- 
nization of Greece was well under way when the war broke out. 
And Greece found that she was not free. At this point the En- 
tente failed in tact, although what other course it could have 
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chosen is far to seek. In two ways, Greece was not free. A con- 
siderable part of the Greek people were living in what was still 
Turkish territory, and the Greeks were not free to decide 
whether they would join the Entente or remain neutral. If the 
Central Powers should win the war Greater Greece was impos- 
sible ; if otherwise, there should be no time lost in allying her- 
self with the Entente and securing representation among the 
allies when the Turkish Empire should be shorn of its European 
possessions—and there were some islands in the Atgean and 
some districts in Asia Minor to which ethnologically the King- 
dom of the Greeks had a just claim. But although Greece was 
free to offer her help the Entente was waiting to see what could 
be done about an understanding with Bulgaria, and time was lost. 
The King had opportunity to reconsider and the policy of neu- 
trality was decided on. Then the Entente realized the impor- 
tance of the Dardanelles and of a campaign there, but what with 
Greek assistance would have been comparatively easy proved, 
with more delays, a costly failure. Our sympathies may be with 
Venizelos; but the fact remains that after the break between the 
Provisional Government aud the Government at Athens, after the 
conclusion of the war, at a time when we would have expected 
the policies of Venizelos to be recognized as successful, the fickle 
people recalled the King. Here, I think, stands out the great- 
ness of Venizelos. He might have plunged the country into 
civil war; but now nothing could have been gained for his giAn 
matpida by sucha course. He chose rather voluntary exile. 

On the one side the recall of the King may be considered as 
a tribute to his character; on the other, the fact that the Allies 
allowed him to assume again his place at the head of the Greek 
people indicates that they no longer regarded his influence as of 
any particular importance in the politics of the Balkans. At the 
same time there is a certain justice even in such councils, and the 
two great powers of Western Europe—France and England— 
which now control the destinies of the Nearer East, owe so much 
to the Greeks, the debt dating so far back and having such power 
over them as a sentiment, that they prefer to let the Greeks 
work out their own destinies, having no objection to a freedom 
which does not threaten their own commercial and political inter- 
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ests. I believe that Venizelos is more ambitious for his people 
than he is for himself. 

There is no question of the importance of Mr. Gibbons’s study 
of this Greek patriot nor of the importance of the history in 
which he participated and in the making of which he played a 
role so prominent and to his people so invaluable. 

J. B. Epwarps. 


ALBION W. TourGée. By Roy F. Dibble. New York: Lemcke & 
Buechner. 1921. Pp. 160. 


Mr. Roy F. Dibble, who writes his preface from Columbia 
University, has made a very slight contribution to the world’s 
store of biographical knowledge and inspiration; but his theme 
is worth while, if only because Tourgée was a man of ‘Southern’ 
temperament, who sought to ‘reform’ the South, and who came 
to recognize the futility of firing with ‘Big Bertha’ guns. 

A man in the thick of the Reconstruction fiasco is bound to 
be interesting when he becomes part of what he saw; but when 
he is ‘‘soldicr, carpet-bagger, politician, judge, consul, lecturer, 
editor and publisher, politica: writer and novelist’’-—to quote 
the author's characterization of him—then he becomes as fasci- 
nating—and as mysteriously indescribable—as a comet. His 
experience and example are not without value for contemporary 
students of the Negro problem. LPB 


SATIRE IN THE VICTORIAN NOVEL. By Frances Theresa Russell, Assistant 
Professor of English, Stanford University. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1920. Pp. xiii, 335. 


Here is a large subject treated with an impressive, not to say 
fatiguing, degree of completeness. Quotations-are lavishly used. 
Analysis, comparison, and classification go on at a dizzy rate. 
What Stevenson lauds as the “only art” in writing, the art of 
omission, is obviously foreign to this author's habit. For it is 
difficult to see how a word could be added to this copious dis- 
course. If Dr. Russell’s subject be conceived as circular, she 
not only covers it, but makes many excursions along tangent 
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by-paths. Similes and illusions flow freely from her pen. The 
very facility of her style becomes a stumbling-block. Many of 
her figures of speech are more fluent than appropriate, and a 
plainer tale would make not only less, but better, reading. 

Notwithstanding these strictures, we may commend in this 
book not only its diligent scholarship, but some analyses that 
are entertaining, some general conclusions worth remembering, 
For example, we have, to be sure, always known Satire to be 
“woven of double strands, the blue of rebuke and the red of wit”, 
and the numerous quotations concerning its nature and function 
may contribute little to our understanding of it. Yet probably few 
of us have realized that deception is the one element the presence 
of which invariably attracts the satiric current towards itself. Sir 
Willoughby Patterne, the self-deceived egoist, is a hemisphere 
away in artistic merit of conception from Pecksniff, the unex- 
plained hypocrite, yet deception is the mark of each. Nor is it 
only deception in individuals that ‘draws satiric fire’’; institu- 
tions, however great and honored, which make what we call in 
these United States a ‘bluff’ at doing that which they do not 
actually perform, these become the shining mark of the satirist. 
Things which ‘‘are not what they seem”’, in brief, are the objects 
of satire. 

If, as Dr. Russell asserts, there is no evolution of ideas dis- 
cernible when we compare the two ends of the period, there is 
at least progress in the observance of the amenities of life. For 
virulent personal attacks give place to criticism of institutions. 
The Victorians were zealous for reform. No institution escaped. 
‘‘Not because they were failures, did Victorian institutions come 
under the rod, but because they flourished under a mighty delu- 
sion of success.’’ Yet the moderation of these writers is as charac- 
teristic as the breadth of their range. Nor were they, as the 
author reminds us, without an encouraging measure of achieve- 
ment. 

The work of the twelve most prominent Victorian novelists is 
here divided for examination into two familiar categories, the 
Romantic and the Realistic. ‘Romance was to the Victorians the 
wildly impossible ; Realism, the sane and sober.’’ Many of them 
were attracted by the unlimited license of the romantic method. 
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Beyond question it is easier to execute the grotesqueries of 
Hartman than the canvases of Rosa Bonheur. But the bizarre, 
in all of the arts, by its very nature, makes only a transient appeal. 
Its apparent animation is a trick, a Punch and Judy business, 
It has no breath, no blood of its own. Reading the account of 
the satiric extravaganzas of Lytton, Peacock, and Butler, is like 
taking in one’s hand the directory of a strange city. We turn to 
the chapter on the Realistic novel, and we are in our home town. 
To this ‘realism’ we still go when we hunger for romance, 
when we crave recognition of the potential nobility of mankind, 
and the reassurance of a fundamental hopefulness. ‘Out of 
approximately one hundred Victorian novels of the realistic 
type’’, we are told, ‘less than ten per cent. can be classified as 
tragic in outcome.”’ Of rhetorical irony these novels contain an 
abundance. Of philosophical irony (a very different thing), the 
mood which sees life as ‘full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing”’, there is none. Hardy, at the end of the era, is the 
first to surrender to this mood. The real Victorians satirized, 
not life, but its ugly excrescences, believing always that, could 
these be surgically removed, a sound and beautiful growth would 
be revealed. 

We find the Victorian novel, then, aiming consciously at social 
betterment, judicious in attack, moderate in censure, wearing 
neither motley or mourning, and redeemed from heaviness in its 
didacticism by the humor of its satire. To-day we give the name 
of Realism to a product so steeped in gloom, that (whatever its 
artistic merit), to read much of it must argue a certain callous- 
ness of soul. The man of imagination, of ‘sensibility’, to use a 
very old-fashioned word, would find the life of a hangman cheer- 
fuller than one of steady application to certain schools of fiction. 
I:vidently we have become sadder men than our fathers were. 
Are we also, by so much, wiser ones? E. B. F. 


THE MOUNTEBANK. By William J. Locke. New York : The John Lane 
Company. 1921. Pp. 320. 


“There must be something wrong with me’’, wrote Stevenson, 
“or my work would not be so popular!” 
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Popular Mr. Locke, of course, has something wrong with him, 
yet he must be given credit for what is right. Entertaining and 
debonair, his stories please through their cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere, their touches of romantic glamor, and their obvious hu- 
manity. These qualities, combined with a simple philosophy and 
a spontaneous humor, make us feel that Locke's spirit is finer 
than his art. 

The Mountebank is the story of a clown—his only traditions 
those of the circus—who finds himself at the end of the Great 
War Brigadier-General Andrew Lackaday, hopelessly enamored 
of the Lady Auriol Dayne. He cannot face the idea of going 
back to the old existence, the idea of General Lackaday making 
his living in the green skin tights of Petit Patou. The life in the 
army had seemed so much fuller than the old life, so much more 
vital, had yielded such satisfaction of soul. He is definitely un- 
happy at having been demobilized, being probably the only man, 
with a kind heart and with no thirst for either blood or excite- 
ment, who is not glad that the war was over. He makes des- 
perate efforts at readjustment, but they end in nothing. Finally 
he is forced to return to the old life and take up the business of 
being a mountebank once more. He and Elodie, his ‘“‘partner”’ 
in an arrangement of long standing, begin their work bravely 
enough, only to find that he has lost ‘that spiritual or magnetic 
contact with his audience which is the first element in artistic 
success, be the artistry never so primitive’. 

The story reaches its climax in such a complication that Elo- 
die’s chance of life-to-the-end-of-the-book appears negligible. 
Many a sophisticated reader may come within about forty pages 
of the end before he suspects the part Bakkus is to play in the 
unravelling. Soon thereafter he anticipates Mr. Locke’s neat 
solution, only to find that he is mistaken. With ux peu de cha- 
grin he makes a half-hearted apology to Bakkus, and wonders 
a little disappointedly at Mr. Locke’s stupidity in missing such a 
first-rate denouement. Elodie must die then, after all—poor 
girl! But no! With a flourish of his clever pen, Mr. Locke 
does his best in surprises: Elodie does not die—far from it!— 
and instead of attacking Bakkus as a Don Jua” one willingly ac- 
claims him as a veritable Don Quixote. E. B. M. 


ae 
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THe New Wor.p. By G. Murray Atkin. New York. Thomas Y. Crowell 

Company. 1921. Pp. 285. 

The New World is a novel in pastel. Ina dedication of some 
seventy words to an initialed Aonorée the author declares himself 
‘one of those for whom character exists much more forcibly than 
action’’, and yet his characters have slight reality. Dante Ricci 
(a romantic name for an Englishman) comes upon the scene ac- 
companied by sympathetic expressions of nature—“The wind 
whistled down the chimney and the rain ran down the face of the 
old stone house on the night that Dante was born’’—and no par- 
ticular expression of appreciation on the part of humanity. The 
book brings in later a fairly attractive heroine, Margherita, and 
her husband, Gabriele Borghese, the inactive villain of the piece. 
Payton, Ricci’s lifelong friend, is perhaps the most alive of the 
pasteboard people in the book, being more interested in his busi- 
ness than in his psyche. Neither dialogue nor action is continu- 
ous, yet Dante’s sublimated emotions and artistic temperament 
are supposed to lift him to success in art. He acquires some 
reputation as a thinker, and his celebrated book is his last word 
(as it were) to Margherita. 

In brief, this effort, earnest as it is, lacks both structural ade- 
quacy and the driving power of imagination. 


THE Bic MuskecG. By Victor Rousseau. Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd 

Company. 1921 Pp. 302. 

This is a story of achievement—an engineering feat carried out 
by the hero, Wilton Carruthers, in the face of great obstacles of 
nature and the machinations of a whole group of heavy villains, 
headed by one Bowyer, who stops at nothing. The plot is stir- 
ring, there is plenty of action, and the dialogue, while common- 
place, is natural. Molly is the typical heroine of the story of the 
North, and her friend Kitty, also in love with Carruthers, is typi- 
cal, too, but rather weak. If there were not already in print so 
many books that convey about the same impression as this one, it 
would be more interesting. It has all that is required by the slap- 
dash story of adventure and challenges no more effort on the part 
of the reader than a moving-picture scenario does of its audience. 
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MAZZINI’S LETTERS TO AN ENGLISH FAMILY: 1844-1854. Edited and with 
an Introduction by E. F. Richards. New York: John Lane Company. 
1920. Pp. 328. 


As one cannot think of Italy and all that her magic name and 
clime imply without a flush of pleasure, so one cannot read the 
story of her bondage and despoilment at the hands of Austria 
and her satellites without a glow of indignation. The student 
of the times may recognize that something may be said for 
the Austrian régime in the Lombardo-Venetian provinces from 
a purely material point of view. Doubtless it was efficient with 
the efficiency of German militarism. But what can be said in 
defence of a government which exercised so brutal a censor- 
ship over the minds and individuality of a people which was 
slowly developing a sense of pride in its blood and race, and 
was seeking to reinstate itself in the esteem and respect of the 
men of other nations? What epithet is too strong for an adminis- 
tration which sought to put down the passionate yearnings of 
its subjects for self-determination by the dungeon and the basti- 
nado? Read in Saffi's Memoirs‘and Writings, or in Signor Lu- 
zio’s recent book, 7he Martyrs of Belfiore, how men and women 
of all classes were flogged for daring to oppose their despots by 
words or deeds, or even for venturing to speak disrespectfully 
of the Austrian authorities. What must be thought of a gov- 
ernment which permitted its officials, such as the prefect Breinl 
and his colleague Wallerstein, to insult the citizens of Mantua in 
the streets by brandishing sticks or whips in their faces and 
striking persons who displeased them? 

If something might be said in extenuation of Austria, nothing 
whatever can be pleaded in favor of the cowardly despots who 
were protected by Austria, and who ruled in the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies and in the Duchies of Modena and of Parma. We 
all remember Gladstone's visit to Naples in 1850-1851, and his 
outburst of indignation at what he saw there, voiced in an open 
letter to Lord Aberdeen, in which he said of the Neapolitan 
State that “ it was the negation of God erected into a system 
of government”. 

Joseph Mazzini, the prophet and the apostle of the movement 
for Italian unity, put his faith neither in the Italian princes, nor 
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yet in the Italian intellectuals or the bourgeoisie. He was a 
republican idealist and a believer in the self-realization of the 
Italian masses. From the point of view of practical politics, he 
was mistaken in relying solely upon the common man. But if he 
was not a practical politician, Mazzini will nevertheless stand 
foremost among Italy’s heroes and martyrs in her struggle for 
independence. He may indeed be called a martyr, for, as the 
letters which Mr. Richards now publishes strikingly reveal, he 
left home and country, mother, dear friends, a cherished lit- 
erary career—all that most men live for—to go into exile and 
poverty with a price set on his head; hunted down by nearly 
every government in Europe; risking his liberty and his life day 
after day in his ceaseless endeavor to proselytize the Italian 
people, to convert them to his political creed—the creed of 
“Young Italy’’—and to make them rise against their tyrants, 
foreign or domestic. 

The pamphlets, manifestos, newspapers and writings of all 
sorts penned by Mazzini in his untiring propaganda, and still 
extant, are voluminous. Much has been published. Of his forty 
thousand letters, however, only a few have appeared in print, 
We welcome, therefore, this very important collection of letters, 
preceded by an introduction and accompanied with profuse 
historical notes and commentaries. These letters and the editor's 
explanations enable us to view certain sides of Mazzini’s cha- 
racter and activities in a new light. For, as Mr. Richards 
points out:— 


“the value of these early letters of Mazzini to the Ashursts 
lies in their exhibition of character. . . . . His powers 
of statesmanship, his enthusiasm asa patriot, his literary 
gifts have all received their meed of justice, but the great 
and tender heart of the man remains to be known,” 


We are profoundly touched, for instance, by the beauty, affec- 
tion and tenderness of Mazzini’s letter to Emilie Ashurst on the 
death of her sister Eliza (p. 169); by his love for old Mrs. Ashurst, 
whom he calls his mother, after the death of his own mother; and 
again, by the enthusiastic devotion of one and all of the Ashurst 
family—parents and children—to the Italian exile. Mazzini 
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seems to have been among the most lovable and the most loved 
of men. S. L. Ware. 


PRIMITIVE Society. By Robert H. Lowie. New York: Boni and Liveright. 
1920. Pp. 463, including 22 pages of Bibliography and Index. 


Truth is supremely elusive, but this book at least blazes the 
way back through a confused maze to a good starting-point and 
is thus an excellent, although by no means the final, introduction 
to the study of social origins. The writer steers clear of exces- 
sive generalizations and, to continue the voyage and change the 
metaphor, points out the wrecks of earlier hardier explorers in 
these troubled waters. From the viewpoint of common-sense he 
surveys facts and theories and finds the relations presumed to 
exist between them far to seek. The book teaches us, and right- 
ly, to distrust sociological theory. 

And yet—is it possible for a man to write a book without put- 
ting forward one or more theories, even though under camou- 
flage? If the results of an investigation are negative, that at 
least calls for a generalization of some sort, be it but a proverb 
oran epigram. If a writer stops after clearing the ground for his 
new and airy structure, who is not disappointed? It is to be 
noted that the book first denies that the family is later than the 
sib or that matriarchy necessarily preceded patriarchy ; second, 
makes a definite inquiry into the origin or the institution of prop- 
erty; third, declares that the State may arise from any one of a 
rather complex system of intersecting groupings of individuals; 
and, fourth, holds that social and material progress do not run 
parallel and are not to be explained by any common causative 
factor, but depend on chance contact for the cross-fertilization 
of culture essential to advances in civilization. 

Many sociological works are now being published. They are, 
however, very much alike, rather hazy and spread thin over many 
pages. A book like this is a welcome intermission. Such work 
as Dr. Lowie is doing will certainly help the science to find itself. 




















BOOK NOTICES 


Tue Tempest. By William Shakespeare. Edited by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch and John Dover Wilson. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1921. Pp. bx, 116. 


THE Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. By William Shakespeare. Edited by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and John Dover Wilson. New York : The Mac- 
millan Company. 1921. Pp. xix, 110. 

Despite Professor Brander Matthews's strictures on the first of 
these texts, we find the partnership of the two editors of the new 
Cambridge Shakespeare, just now beginning to appear, useful and 
well balanced. Why new editions at all if the editors must be, 
above all other things, conservative, “even at the risk of achiev- 
ing no more than their predecessors have accomplished”? While 
the beaten critical work of these two texts is, for the most part, 
sound enough, it is precisely the conjectural, explorative work 
that gives them their value, in point of both circumstantial and 
textual criticism. The format is impeccable. 


HENRIK IBSEN: A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CRITICISM AND BIOGRAPHY. By 
Ina Ten Eyck Firkins. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company. 1921. 
Pp. 80. 

Miss Firkins, who is Reference Librarian in the University of 
Minnesota, has done a conscientious and capable piece of work in 
the preparation of this bibliography. She has neglected no im- 
portant available data, and has usefully arranged the work in 
three lists, —an Author Index, a Subject Index, and an Index to 
Characters. This last contains an alphabetical list of all of Ib- 
sen’s characters, as well as the title of the play in which each 
character may be found. 


Tue COMFORT OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH. By the Rev.Frank M. Clen- 
denin, D.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1921. Pp. xiv, 183. 
This little book is intended to appeal to the doubtful mind and 

hungering spirit of “the man in the street’. Although homiletic 

in approach and organization, it is admirably sincere and human 
in its effort to illuminate the great teachings of the Church. 
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THE STORY OF A Port: MADISON CAWEIN. By Otto A. Rothert. Louis- 

ville, Kentucky : John P. Morton & Company. 1921. Pp. xi, 545. 

The Filson Club, of Louisville, Kentucky, of which Mr. Roth- 
ert is secretary, is sponsor for this timely and well-arranged vol- 
ume, which contains reminiscences; memorial articles; por- 
traits; a reasonably adequate biography, supplemented by “A 
Posthumous Autobiography”, based on Cawein’s letters; a list 
of his writings; and bibliographical references and index. Ca- 
wein’s best poetry is full justification for the performance of this 
pious duty toward his memory. 


IRISH Ports oF To-Day. Combiled by L. D’O. Walters. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Company. 1921. Pp. 127. 


POEMS OF THE WAR AND THE PEACE. Collected by Sterling Andrus Leon- 
ard. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. 1921. Pp. xvii, 162. 


THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND OF VERSE. Gathered by Grace Rhys. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 1921. Pp. xxi, 296. 

The anthology of contemporary Irish poetry is admirably bal- 
anced. It is edited by the skilfully selective Mr. Walters, whose 
Anthology of Recent Poetry and whose own poetic instinct testify 
to his possession of some of the major qualities that go to the 
successful performance of such a task. Thirty-four poets are 
represented. 

Professor Leonard, of the University of Wisconsin, has made 
a miscellany of some ninety poems touching the Great War and 
its results. The short introduction and the notes will be found 
useful by the young readers for whom the book is especially 
intended. 

The Children’s Garland of Verse is a full and attractive collec- 
tion of its kind, chosen with good taste and understanding. 
There are eight illustrations by Charles Robinson. 


THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDER AND His HOMELAND. By John C. Campbell. 
New York : The Russell Sage Foundation. 1921. Pp. xxi, 405. 


Our SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS. By Horace Kephart. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1921. Pp. 395. 


The first of these two volumes is a valuable contribution to 
the data of a field of social work and study in which the Sage 
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Foundation has long been interested. The chapters on Ances- 
try, Resources, Education and Religious Life, with the Appen- 
dices and Bibliography, are especially worth while. 

The second book is popularly written, and, within its limits, 
hardly less reliable than the former. The present edition is a re- 
issue. Both works are well illustrated. 


ENGLAND. By John Finnemore. WaALes. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. i921. Pp. viii, 88. 


CANADA. ByJ. T. Bealby. NEWFOUNDLAND. By Ford Fairford. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. 1921. Pp. viii, 88. 

These two little books are members of the series known as 
‘‘Peeps at Many Lands”. They are written in a clear, simple 
style by competent pens, and are intended for young readers. 
The illustrations and and outline maps add to their attractive- 
ness. 


Wuat JAPAN Wants. By Yoshi S. Kuno. New York: Thomas Y. Cro- 

well Company. 1921. Pp. viii, 154. 

Dr. Kuno, who is an assistant professor in the Oriental Depart- 
ment of the University of California, writes clearly and frankly 
of Japan's needs and hopes. The chapters on Japanese policy 
in the Pacific Ocean, and towards China, Korea, and Siberia are 
of exceptional interest, especially at this time. 


Wuar Is SOCIALIsM? By James Edward Le Rossignol. New York : Thomas 

Y. Crowell Company. 1921. Pp. x, 267. 

The author, who is Dean of the College of Business Admini- 
stration in the University of Nebraska, here expounds and criti- 
cises the Marxian social theories and contemporary Bolshevism. 
The treatment is able, although not brilliant. 


MADAME MARGOT. By John Bennett. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 1921. Pp. 1ro. 

The author of Master Skylark and Barnaby Lee has here 
embroidered into a half-delicate, half-garish pattern an old Creole 
legend of early Charleston. Both the content of the tale and 
the grotesque beauty of its telling must attract many readers. 
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THE JESSAMINES. By Mrs. C. E. Broyles. Boston : The Stratford Com- 


pany. 1921. Pp. 245. 

The Jessamines has little to recommend it except the already 
overworked romance associated with the mere mention of the 
Old South. Obviously the writer adopted for her model the 
work of Thomas Nelson Page, but she chose a difficult and 
crowded field, and brought to her task little talent. The book 
has no atmosphere, no depth, no skill in narration, no living char- 
acters. It fails both as entertainment and as art. 


THE KING OF IRELAND’s SON. By Padraic Colum. New York : The Mac- 

millan Company. 1921. Pp. 316. 

This is a new edition, finely illustrated by Willy Pogany, of 
Mr. Colum’s modern classic. The author is a literary artist of 
growing reputation, and possesses an exceptional sympathy for 
child life. 


OPERA Synopses. A GUIDE TO THE PLOTS AND CHARACTERS OF THE 
STANDARD OperRAS. By J. Walker McSpadden. New York : Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 1921. Pp. xii, 340. 

The latest edition of a useful guide which first appeared ten 
years ago. It is now much more comprehensive than before, 
sixty-six composers being discussed, and the synopses of 143 
operas presented. 


Our WomEN. By Arnold Bennett. New York : George H. Doran Com- 

pany. 1920. Pp. 264. 

Mr. Bennett’s lively mind touches in nine chapters several of 
the more familiar questions about what he calls the sex-discord. 
Even where his remarks have a traditional flavor, they are whim- 
sically and tonically put. Although not very serious, this is a 
shrewd and clever book. 


THE TREE OF LiGut. By James A. B. Sherer. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 1921. Pp. 125. 
These four episodes in the life of Caradoc, son of Cymbeline 
and naturalizer of the Christmas tradition in England, are told 
with no little imaginative sympathy. 






















